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Ivory Soap 
Wrapping 
Machine 


The Story of Ivory Soap 
(5) STAMPING and WRAPPING 


Our story in the preceding issue 
of this magazine ended with a 
description of the cutting pro- 
cesses which produce cakes of 
Ivory Soap exact in size and 
weight. 

In this chapter we tell how Ivory 
acquires its familar shape and 
design and how it is “dressed up” 
for home consumption. 

This is accomplished by a process 
called “stamping.” The newly- 
cut cakes, after being hardened 
over night in an artificially- 
heated atmosphere, are fed into 
the stamping machines. 


These machines mould each cake, 
pressing into its surface the 
familiar Ivory Soap design, and 
then automatically throw the 
finished cake onto a travelling 
canvas belt 


Girls, employed as inspectors» 
examine each stamped cake as 
it passes before them, and reject 
all defective ones. The belt 
carries the perfect cakes in front 
of rows of girl operatives who 
deftly feed them into the wrap- 
ping machines. 

The wrapped cakes are next 
packed in boxes, which, when 
filled, are carried by a moving 
conveyor to the nailing bench. 
Ingenious machines fasten ‘on the 
lids of the boxes and Ivory 
Soap is at last ready for the 
market. 

We shall devote this page in 
next month’s issue to a brief 
description of the Chemical Divi- 
sion, whose constant supervision 
is in large measure responsible 
for Ivory’s famous 99 44/100% 
purity. 
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A Voyage to Europe 
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staterooms, terrace cafe, 
swimming pool, winter gar- 
den, etc., on the de luxe 
steamers—comfort and spa- 
ciousness on the cabin 
steamers — maintaining a 
high standard of trans- 
Atlantic service known 
around the World. 
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June, 1925 
EDITORIALS—By William Green 
Child State child labor laws must be supplemented by 
Labor federal legislation if child life is to be protected. 


Amendment Pennsylvania has a good child labor law, but the 

children of Pennsylvania are shipped out of the 
state with their parents for temporary employment in the cranberry 
bogs and farms of New Jersey. These are Italian children—the 
victims of a padrone system—but they are also the future citizens 
of our country. 

The padrone collects from the farmer to whom he furnishes 
labor and collects from the Italian father for whose families he 
secures employment. In the spring the migration of these Italian 
families begins and parents and children labor in the open until 
early winter. The day’s work usually begins at seven-thirty in the 
morning and lasts until five-thirty in the evening. 

Cranberry picking is hard, dirty, wet work, compelling the 
workers not infrequently to go up to their knees in mire. . What an 
environment to stamp itself upon the plastic mind of youth. 

Housing and sanitary conditions are incredibly brutal. There 
is no opportunity for privacy or cleanliness. Were there a federal 
child labor law it would no longer be profitable to carry Pennsylvania 
children away from schools and put them at hard labor under the 
jurisdiction of another state where child life is less protected. 

As an enlightened, civilized nation we are-promoting child 
health and advocating equal opportunity for all children. The 
corner-stone in that development is child labor prohibition. 

No more important domestic policy awaits action by our 
nation than ratification of the child labor amendment. 


Observers from various points of view have recently 
called attention to growing diffusion of ownership. 
Corporate enterprises with their stocks and bonds 


offer a convenient form of investment for the person of small means 
(409) 


Ownership 
No “Solution” 
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as well as to the wealthier. The tendency toward greater diffusion 
of wealth was apparent before the last war. War incomes together 
with wide-spread propaganda to sell war bonds introduced a large 
number to the experience of bond buying and coupon clipping. 
As the experience was not unpleasant, it was not hard to develop 
precedent into custom. 

Industrial and utility undertakings appreciated the sig- 
nificance of the development. Important companies adopted and 
promoted policies of employee ownership or popular ownership. 
Not all such policies reflected disingenuous motives. Certain 
companies were seeking a way to deflect their employees from 
unionism. Public utilities sought in consumers or popular owner- 
ship a safeguard against governmental entrance into their field 
or more rigorous governmental regulation. 

Beyond peradventure policies so determined are unethical 
and do.not make for mutual confidence and that faith that presages 
highest creative ability. When we examine the effects of wider 
diffusion of ownership we find that ownership in itself does not 
assure “industrial democracy” or participation in management. 
Regardless of popular ownership industrial control still remains 
with an inner circle. 

It is the inner group that participates in melon cuttings in 
addition to receiving a definite return on their investment. That 
this return is practically standardized is an interesting thesis set 
forth in a recent volume on “Industrial Ownership.” Be that as it 
may, the important point for the labor movement is that owner- 
ship in itself solves none of the problems of industrial relations. 
Determination of these decisions lies with the agency that speaks 
_with authority on production control: management with credit 
holding veto power. 

Whatever the type of ownership the problems of management 
and credit persist. In the days of individual ownership, ownership 
meant control. The corporation has separated ownership from 
authority to make industrial decisions. 

Though employee and popular ownership are heralded as 
presaging industrial democracy, both developments unless properly 
organized and directed will only place a new strangle-hold in the 
hands of the groups that profit through manipulation. Two ways 
are open—drift or mastery. The latter requires critical examination, 
research and constructive planning. Labor increasingly needs 
to participate in research undertakings. Small investors may 
work out a technique that will assure them proportionate power 
to protect holdings and to participate in decisions affecting their 
interests. 
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Employee Those workers who are being urged to buy stock in the 
Investor company which employs them would do well to consider 

carefully the statement of Henry 8. Dennison in the 
recent meeting of the Academy of Political Science which considered 
“Popular Ownership of Property’. Mr. Dennison, an employer, 
pointed out that a financial advisor would hesitate to recommend 
that a principal part of one’s savings be subject to the same risks 
as one’s principal source of income. He ended his warning against 
employee and popular ownership with the following: 

“There are some analogies to be drawn between employee 
stock ownership and customer stock ownership. With the latter, 
the risks are probably not so severe; but with either, if there is the 
least grain of a purpose to exploit, if it is to act as a dope to public 
opinion so that even proper public control will not be undertaken, 
if it is to act as an anti-union project or in the hope of holding 
down wages, or of dulling a proper unrest, then ultimately such 
a project must fail. For employee stock ownership, like welfare 
work or employee representation, is capable of evil because it is 
capable of good. In its general provisions it must be made fit for 
either; its details of structure and its applications, upon which will 
ultimately depend whether it shall work for evil or for good, will be 
determined by its true purpose.” 

If the purpose be honest, if the purpose can be made effective, 
and if the wage earner can safeguard his interests, then the investment 
may be financially satisfactory. But let no wage earner be misled 
into identifying ownership with control over or participation in 
management. 

In that same meeting Mr. Hoover called attention to two 
categories of ownership—prior lien securities which are safer but carry 
no control, and certain equities such as ownership of common stocks, 
lands, buildings, goods, tools, ete., which may afford a voice in 
control or management. 

There can be no question but that wage earners are approaching 
the time when they are to become larger investors and they must 
study investments as a practical problem. Labor should determine 
its own policies and not accept whatever may be recommended 
by other interests. 
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New Organization The trade union like every human institution 


M must periodically review its achievements, re- 
ethods ae res ; 

examine its problems, and refocus its plans. 
For these purposes a conference of the official spokesmen of our 
trade organizations was held in Washington, May 6. That con- 
ference approved plans to promote union labels and to initiate a 
general organizing campaign described in subsequent pages. 

The success of this undertaking will be conditioned by the 
undertstanding with which we go about our work. To make con- 
vineing appeal to all who purchase commodities to give preference 
to those bearing the union label, we must be prepared to show that 
the label represents human aspirations and purposes that merit 
support and that the trade union is an agency rendering social 
service; to make a compelling appeal to fellow workers to join us in 
the trade union movement, we must be able to tell what the union 
is, how it functions, what it accomplishes and the opportunities it 
offers to all who work. 

It is not enough to indicate only the material benefits accruing 
from trade unions, for men do not live by bread alone. We must be 
able to show what trade unionism has done to achieve equality of 
opportunity, liberty, justice, and the other more fundamental 
human aspirations necessary for a satisfying life. We must be 
prepared to show what the trade union has done and can do in 
promoting social welfare and lifting the practices and customs of 
our common life. 

In a very practical and real sense we who work as organizers 
for the American trade union movement are crusaders for a better 
organization of industry and for higher standards of social welfare. 
The hazards and adventures we must overcome today are essentially 
the same as those with which pioneer labor leaders had to cope, and 
there is an identity and continuity in our purposes that reflects 
how successful we have been in keeping close to currents of human 
need and human desire, although methods have changed from time 
to time. é 
The organizers of the past decades could rely upon emotional 
appeals for human justice and human rights. Because they were 
successful to a very definite extent, the organizers of today must 
be more specific in their proposals and in their presentation of the 
work and the functions of the American trade union movement. 
Our organizers. must be fore-armed with historical records and 
economic data. We must depend increasingly upon educational 
methods and factual arguments. For these reasons we suggest 
to all groups planning organization movements that they make 
arrangements to supply speakers with informational material and 
study classes for all new recruits for unions. 
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World The outstanding significance of the recent German 
Organization presidential election is the close interdependence of 

all nations. There was not a single nation that 
did not feel she had something at issue in that election. All were 
eager that there should be no recession in the progress Germany 
was making toward rehabilitation. The economic return of Ger- 
many has been a fundamental factor in world stabilization and the 
world economic structure is so closely knit that all are concerned 
for the welfare of each. 

The voluntary organizations of the world are going ahead 
with their work of planning and administration of matters of mutual 
interest upon a world basis. The majority of the nations are identi- 
fied with a political undertaking to deal with the political interests 
of the world. Our nation alone of the great world powers has 
remained steadfastly aloof. 

The people of our country have a feeling of horror and dread 
lest there be a repetition of the destruction of the World War. 
Yet our political representatives do not provide the necessary 
prevention -and constructive agencies. That they do nothing 
seems a confession of incompetency. 

Inaction is not due to lack of suggestions. Since a compre- 
hensive plan for international political organization was first sub- 
mitted to Congress by President Wilson, a proposal for some kind 
of international agency has been submitted to Congress by each 
succeeding administration. Participation in the World Court was 
recently advocated by the Secretary of State. The decision is 
essentially non-partisan and suffers through having been made a 
political issue. 

Congress has failed to act. There is a very disquieting tendency 
on the part of Congress to fail to adopt constructive policies upon 
those things which are of fundamental importance. Unless we 
can get action upon the things of vital concern, we must conclude 
that either our political agents or our political methods are incom- 
petent or inadequate. Our political agencies have not yet found a 
way to make facts and experience serve them. Unless they can 
develop a concern for experience and truth, they definitely circum- 
seribe their sphere. 

The international field must be organized in order to sustain 
our international economic and social structure. 
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American The “communists” flooded our cities and villages with 
May Day propaganda on May Day. Even in the quiet villages 

and hamlets of the central west where foreigners are few 
and where there is little to invite the unconventional, May Day 
morning found communist literature on every door step. If the 
fervid appeals were read at all, they failed utterly to convince. 
America’s workers paid no heed to the emotional appeals to revolt 
or to irresponsible exhortation against existing authority. 

There was no general downing of tools to rise in mad planless 
revolt, for that is not the American way. Dramatic demonstration 
that militates against practical results retards real progress. 
American workers seek primarily such achievements as will enable 
them to make sustained progress. 

Such demonstrations as occurred throughout our country 
was the marching of school children—splendid boys and girls— 
enlisted in the cause of child welfare. In these demonstrations 
the children of wage earners participated, thus diverting the purpose 
of May Day festivals back to the spirit of celebrating the revival of 
life-giving forces throughout all of nature. Our May Day had a 
wholesomeness of purpose and spirit that did credit to the integrity 
of our people and reflected a clear-sighted appreciation of how 
to promote the welfare of labor. 

Inflammatory propaganda and reckless advice can not with- 
stand the cleansing tonic of earth, sky and wholesome youth. If 
May Day is preeminently dedicated to a constructive purpose 
like ‘child health, it will constitute additional assurance against 
false teaching and efforts to undermine our national institutions. 
The most effective response to disruptive efforts and revolutionary 
teaching is sustained and effective strengthening of constructive prac- 
tices and institutions. 


Patriotism One of the war penalties which is carrying a frightfully 
For Peace heavy toll upon our people is the misleading identifi- 

cation of patriotism only with war service. It would 
be most base ingratitude to belittle the sacrifice and the service of 
those who defended our flag in the time of national peril but our 
reverent appreciation of war service ought not to blind us to the 
infinitely more potential possibilities of the patriotism that seeks 
to promote and conserve peace as between the citizens of our nation 
and in the relations of our nation to all others. 

Patriotism that expresses the highest love of country will seek 
opportunities for continuous service in steadily lifting social and 
moral standards as well as the industrial arts. It will be more 
concerned with developing creative ability than in piling up pos- 
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sessions. If we would be patriots for peace, we must concern our- 
selves primarily with the development of the standards of 
international morality and agencies for maintaining such standards. 

Nor need we fear the zeal, for constructive peace will result in 
the moral flabbiness of supine non-resistance. It requires at least 
as much moral courage to counter the organized opposition of 
professional patriots as does military service cheered by the plaudits 
of a grateful nation. There is a terrible need for patriotism for 
peace at this particular time. Reaction is in the gaddle in many 
countries. Our military experts anxiously point out conditions 
of national insecurity. It is so easy to fall into the habit of exag- 
gerating dangers until one’s constructive ability is paralyzed. 

No opportunity potential for constructive planning for peace 
presents itself, but that those who doubt men’s ability to develop 
additional social and political agencies and methods and those 
groups who seek to maintain the dominance of war patriotism 
rush to the defense of existing institutions and the traditions of 
the past. No-one with a proper understanding of what it has cost 
to achieve present levels would deprecate the desire to preserve 
the heritage we receive from the past, but the past must be sub- 
ordinated to the present: and the future. 

The tide has come in human affairs when no nation can live 
to itself alone. Even those matters which we call domestic unless 
ordered with an understanding of international affairs, may easily 
embroil.us with neighbors close at hand or overseas. 

It is clearly necessary to change our focus on patriotic service 
and to allocate more properly distinction and esteem for service 
for national and international peace. Standing at the beginning 
of a new period, we are privileged to have a part in directing the 
developments of higher political and social standards discernible 
- now only in the promise of the spirit. Happy will be the warrior 
who enlists under the banner to make America first in peace. 








Low Wages and Murder 


By James O’CoNnNELL 





President, Metal Trades Department 


AGES for the worker mean 
life, they mean the ability 
to raise a family and to 
rear children that are born. Wages 
are the means to life. Take wages 
away from the worker and you 
have taken bread, tlothing, shelter, 
doctors, and milk from children— 
you have taken the things a man 
needs to live with away from him. 
That is why unemployment is so 
terribly important a factor in the 
worker’s life—unemployment means 
no wages, and no wage income means 
that the worker is stripped of such 
slender hold as he may have upon 
the world, a hold determined by 
the amount and regularity of his 
pay envelope. All of this is perfectly 
clear to the worker even if it is 
not so clear to other people who do 
not depend upon the slender threads 
of a pay envelope for existence. 
But what has not been so clear is 
that the standards of life that the 
American Federation of Labor has 
insisted upon—American standards 
of life—are real standards without 
which life is impossible. It has be- 
come clear that low wages mean 
death, or one might better say 
murder. This at least comes as the 
result of a study carried out by the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

The study is based upon twenty- 
three thousand children studied 
through the first year of their life 
or as much of the first year as the 
infant survived. The report was 
undertaken for the purpose of dis- 
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covering the cause of infant mortality 
and of developing the means of 
reducing the 187,000 deaths of in- 
fants under one year that occur in 
the United States each year. Thestudy 
comprised the following eight cities: 
Johnstown, Pa.; Manchester, N. H.; 
Brockton, Mass.; Saginaw, Mich.; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Waterbury, 
Conn.; Akron, Ohio, and Baltimore, 
Md. Inall of these cities the Bureau 
worked in connection with the local 
health authorities. Dr. Robert 
Morse Woodbury, who was in charge 
of the study, attempted as far as 
possible to isolate the different factors 
that were responsible for the early 
deaths of children. It is apparent 
from the work that there was no 
bias, no attempt to prove a thesis, 
no propaganda. He simply’ at- 
tempted to answer the question— 
what are the factors that lead to 
early death on the part of infants? 
In answering the question he studied 
every possible influence, seasonal 
variations, disease conditions and 
epidemics, racial factors, different 
methods of feeding children, different 
methods of dressing children, the 
economic status of the family, the 
number of children born in the 
family, the age of the parents, hous- 
ing conditions, wages of the father, 
the question of whether there are 
other means of income, the work of 
the mother and the work of older 
children. That is, he tried to an- 
swer the question raised as con- 
clusively as possible. It is_ this 
method—so exhaustive and pains- 

















taking—which give this report its 
great merit and which makes it one 
of the most important studies yet 
turned out by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. It 
must be repeated that his conclusions 
as to the relation between the wage 
income and the chance for life of the 
child that is born into the family, 
is a by-product of the study. It 
grows out of the attempt to evaluate 
all of the factors that contribute to 
the death of children. The results 
stated in his own words are as fol- 
lows: “For infants whose fathers 
earned less than $450 the rate was 
166.9 as compared with only 59.1 
for those whose fathers earned $1,250 
or over. The group of babies whose 
fathers were classified as having 
‘no earnings’ had the highest rate 
of all, 210.0.” Reduced to a sta- 
tistical table and only reproducing 
here, the totals the figures are as 
follows: 
Infant Mortality Rates—By Causes of 
Death and Earnings of Fathers—Live 


Births in Seven Cities—Deaths Under 
One Year per 1,000 Live Births. 


Earnings of Live Infant All 
Father. Births. Deaths. Cavises 
Total....... .. 21.5386 2.368 110.0 
Under $450................ 3.085 515 166.9 
$450 to $549... 2.827 255 125.6 
$550 to $649............ 2.908 339 =6116.6 
$650 to $849.__.......... 5.050 543 107.5 
$850 to $1,249... 3.345 277 82.8 
$1,250 and over......... 2.252 .133 59.1 
No earnings................ 313 .066 210.9 
Not reported._........... 365 .051 139.7 


The above makes it perfectly clear 
that a child born to a mother whose 
husband earns $1,250 and over has 
three times the chance to live as 
compared with a child born to a 
mother whose husband earns less 
than $450 per year. That is, there 
between 


is here a direct relation 
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wages and child life. 
means more life for the children of 
the worker’s family and less wages 
means that the pains and the sor- 
rows of motherhood and bereavement 
are to be visited upon the poor 
mother three-fold as against the 


More wages 


more fortunate worker’s wife. For- 
tune in the case of the worker means 
organizatien, for it is the trade 
union that has raised for the worker 
such standards of life as he enjoys 
and it is-upon the trade union 
that he must depend for their 
continuance. 

Nor. does the story end here. 
It has often been the need of the 
worker to add to his family income 
by the forced employment of his 
wife. But the income of the wife 
due to her own* work does not make 
any improvement in the death rate 
of the children. In fact, the infant 
mortality in families where the wife 
adds to the income of the family is 
greater than in other families of the 
same type. ‘Classifying the births 
by father’s earnings and by total 
family income indicated, surprising 
as it may appear, that in families 
with equal amounts of father’s earn- 
ings, the infant mortality rate was 
higher when more was contributed 
to the income from other sources— 
in the majority of cases from the 
earnings of the mother or of older 
children.” 

This decrease in child mortality 
with the increase in the earnings of 
the father was not only true for 
children studied as a whole but was 
also true with one or two exceptions 
for the special diseases from which 
the children died. To quote, “Not 
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only did the general rates of infant 
mortality decrease as the earnings 
of the father increased, but with 
one or two exceptions, the rates 
from the several causes . ex- 
hibited the same tendency.” 

The study revealed a striking dif- 
ference in the mortality in the dif- 
ferent racial groups studied, but 
the relations between father’s earn- 
ings and infant chances for life 
held within each racial group in a 
most significant way. 

“In each of the principal color 
and nativity groups, the native white, 
the foreign-born white, and the 
colored, the relation between low 
earnings and a high infant death 
rate was striking. And among the 
native white infants alone—a group 
unin fluenced by any disproportionate 
weighting with colored or with 
foreign-born nationalities—the rela- 
tion between mortality and father’s 
earnings was even more striking 
than in the entire group studied.” 

The relationship between the work- 
ing mother and infant mortality is as 
striking as it is in the relationship 
between the earnings of the father 
and the death of his new-born child- 
ren. Those prospective mothers 
whose husbands earn the least have 
to work away from home to the 
greatest proportion: 37.4 per cent 
of the “no earning” had to work 
away from home during pregnancy, 
28.3 of those who earned “under 
$450,” while of those who were 
fortunately married to men who 
belonged to the “$1,250 and over” 
group only 1.9 per cent worked 
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away from home. As would be 
expected the death rate here is 
strikingly correlated with the working 
mother away from home. 


Employment of 


mother during Live Infant From ail 
pregnancy. births. deaths. causes. 

Ea ee 22.967 2.555 111.2 
Employed away 

from home.......... 3.084 543 176.1 
Employed athome 3.788 434 114.6 
Not employed._..... 16.089 1.576 98.0 
Not reported... .006 .002 


The above table simply tells the 
tale that if a child is born to a 
mother who is not employed its 
chance of.living is twice as great as 
is the chance of a child born to a 
mother who must help eke out a 
living because her husband does not 
receive enough wages to support her 
in the minimum of comfort that 
she needs. 

Lack of income means lack of 
doctor’s care, lack of sufficient medi- 
cal attention after birth, lack of 
worry before birth, lack of proper 
food and shelter, of sunshine and 
proper clothing. It means misery 
and tears, and sorrow and death 
for the mother and her children 
before their time. The trade union 
movement in raising the wages is 
preserving life, and saving sorrow 
and pain. In insisting upon Ameri- 
can standards of living, the trade 
union movement is performing the 
greatest humanitarian service in the 
country and the real service of saving 
American children for America. Ours 
is the cause of the race and ours is 
the future, for we stand for life as 
against early death and what 
amounts to child murder. 

















Japanese Exclusion by Law 


By Pavut ScHARRENBERG 


Secretary, California State Federation of Labor 


LTHOUGH President Coolidge 
declared that “the incident is 
closed and we must seek by 

some means besides immigration to 
demonstrate the friendship and re- 
spect which we feel for the Japanese 
nation,” determined effort is still 
being made by Japan and her church 
and missionary friends in this coun- 
try to create a public sentiment 
which will force Congress to repeal 
the exclusion measure or except 
Japan from its provision. 

It is no secret that the individual 
members of Congress have been be- 
sieged by ridiculous “demands” of 
this character from various religious 
and pacifist organizations. The claim 
is still boldly advanced that the Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement, as operated by 
Japan, was successfully accomplish- 
ing its purpose of keeping out Japa- 
nese immigration; and, therefore, 
that the inclusion in the immigration 
act of a general provision excluding 
all aliens ineligible to citizenship was 
an unnecessary affront to Japan. 

In view of the rather boisterous 
repetition of that claim a comparison 
of the number of Japanese immi- 
grants who secured admission during 
the last six months of 1924 under 
operation of the new law with the 
number admitted during the similar 
period in 1922 and 1923, respectively, 
under the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
will prove interesting. 

San Francisco admitted in the last 
six months of 1924, one hundred and 
seven Japanese immigrants, while the 
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number admitted during the same 
period in 1922 and 1923 was one 
thousand and nineteen and nine hun- 
dred and forty-two, respectively. 
During the first six months of 1924 
(the last six months under the Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement) San Francisco 
admitted two thousand and seventy- 
two Japanese immigrants. 

In the last six months of 1924 
Seattle admitted ninety-four Japanese 
immigrants, while in the similar 
period in 1923 the number was four 
hundred and thirty-eight. 

Honolulu admitted an average of 
sixty-five Japanese immigrants per 
month during the last six months of 
1924, while the monthly average in 
preceding years was two hundred and 
fifty, and during the first six months of 
1924 averaged three hundred and 
eighty-five per month. 

So it appears that under normal 
conditions the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment permitted entrance at these 
three ports, in a given period of time, 
of four to ten times as many Japanese 
immigrants as have been able to come 
in under “exclusion by law.” In 
other words, when taking full ad- 
vantage of the privileges conceded 
by that compact, Japan was able to 
send in as high as twenty times as 
many as are now coming in. 

Under the present law there are 
admitted no new “immigrants” as 
the term is defined in the act. The 
enumeration above includes diplo- 
mats, tourists, students and mer- 
chants, who are still entitled to enter 
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but not for permanent settlement. 
The American labor movement 
has taken a prominent and active 
interest in furthering Oriental ex- 
clusion ‘‘by law.” Hence, the mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor have a right to know some- 
thing about the present activities of 
the Japanese 
America. 
Among those who are pleading 
Japan’s cause are church and mis- 
sionary organizations impelled by 
the common brotherhood of man 
theory and by desire to promote 
evangelization in Japan through pla- 
cation of Japanese sentiment; paci- 
fist organizations; Japan _ socie- 
ties in which Americans participate; 
and commercial organizations influ- 
enced by the belief that to en- 


courage trade with Japan it is neces- 
sary to concede Japan’s political 
demands. 

At the head of the movement is 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, and its affiliated 


organization, the Commission for 
International Peace and Goodwill; 
and the moving power in this matter 
is Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, who, as 
Oriental Secretary of the Federal 
. Council virtually controls the Far 
Eastern policy of both organizations. 
It was Dr. Gulick, who, in March, 
1924, conducted the case for Japan 
against adoption of the exclusion 
measure in the hearing before the 
Senate Immigration Committee. 

Dr. Gulick came from Japan about 
ten years ago, where he was professor 
in the Doshisha University, and has 


remained here since for the avowed 


propagandists in 
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purpose of converting this nation to 
his so-called ““New Oriental Policy” 
which is to admit Asiatics, but par- 
ticularly Japanese, as immigrants and 
citizens on an equality with Euro- 
peans. He early converted the ex- 
ecutives of the Federal Council to 
that policy, and spread the doctrine 
under their auspices. He also or- 
ganized, and is executive secretary 
of, the National Japanese-American 
Relations Committee and the Na- 
tional League for Constructive Im- 
migration Legislation, both of which 
are used to promote the “New Ori- 
ental Policy.”” George W. Wicker- 
sham, paid attorney for the Japa- 
nese, is chairman of the first-named 
organization, and Hamilton Holt, 
organizer of the first Japan Society in 
this country, and decorated by the 
Mikado, is chairman of the second. 
A common publicity bureau for the 
four organizations named is main- 
tained in charge of Arthur E. Hun- 
gerford, with offices at New York, 
Washington and Baltimore. It has 
been comparatively easy for these 
organizations to secure liberal news- 
paper space in the interest of Japa- 
nese propaganda; and it has been 
extremely difficult for those who can 
reply with the facts to secure the 
necessary hearing in the same news- 
papers. 

These organizations did all they 
could to defeat the measure exclud- 
ing aliens ineligible to citizenship; 
after its passage and approval they 
publicly condemned Congress for 
its action, assured Japan by resolu- 
tion and cable and letter that the 
American public did not endorse the 
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action, that the President and Secre- 
tary Hughes disapproved, and that 
Japan’s friends in this country would 
do what could be done “‘to right the 
wrong” and give Japan what she 
demands. 

Cyrus Wood, our former Ambassa- 
dor to Japan, was in Tokyo while this 
legislation was under consideration 
and took occasion to condemn Con- 
gress and support Japan. According 
to published statements he said pub- 
licly that he would take with him to 
America a letter from a Japanese who 
had committed harikari, in which the 
hope was expressed that America 
would cancel its exclusion legislation, 
and declared that the letter would 
“inspire me in my work which is 
to see that the last prayer of this man 
is answered.” On his arrival in Vic- 
toria, June 16, 1924, according to an 
interview in the New York Times, he 
said that “he would urge the United 
States to reconsider the policy of ex- 
clusion of immigration from the Far 
East, as recently put into law.” 

This was an extraordinary policy 
for an accredited representative of 
the United States at a foreign court, 
thus to discredit the act of the people 
he was supposed to represent, and 
particularly, as was afterwards ap- 
parent, when he did it in ignorance 
of the facts before Congress. After 
his return and retirement from offi- 
cial position, in speech and article 
Mr. Wood continued to criticize 
Congress and uphold Japan. It will 
be understood therefrom why Japan 
gave him unusual honor as he de- 
parted for this country, and why his 
successor, Edgar A. Bancroft, was 
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frankly advised by the Tokyo news- 
papers on his arrival in Japan that 
he need not expect welcome unless he 
used his efforts to secure from his 
country (1) repeal of the Exclusion 
clause of the immigration Act, so 
far as it concerns Japanese; (2) aban- 
donment of our Navy maneuvers in 
the Pacific in 1925; and (3) a free 
hand to Japan in China. 

With such examples before them, 
and in ignorance of the actual facts, 
it is not extraordinary that various 
church denominations, missionary so- 
cieties, peace and women organiza- 
tions felt impelled partly by sym- 
pathy and a desire for fairness, to 
pass similar resolutions and send 
similar messages to Japan. And it 
is quite natural for Japan to asume 
therefrom that these messages in- 
dicated the sentiment of the Ameri- 
can nation, although in so assuming 
they lost sight of the corollary that 
Congress must have passed, prac- 
tically unanimously, a measure which 
the country generally condemned. 

The prominent Japanese banks, 
commercial organizations, clubs, and 
individuals of New York City cabled 
to the Japanese Cabinet a message 
published in the New York T'ribune 
in which they declared that “the 
President and Secretary of State had 
publicly disapproved the unneces- 
sary action of Congress; that news-° 
papers were practically unanimous 
in severely criticizing the lack of con- 
sideration on the part of Congress; 
and that religious bodies had pledged 
themselves to endeavor to right the 
wrong.” A joint message signed 
by the respective heads of twenty- 
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nine prominent universities of the 
United States was cabled to Japan 
for consideration of graduates of 
such institutions there, assuring 
them that the action of Congress 
does not represent the sentiment of 
the American people towards Japan. 

In California, a clever plan was 
conceived to secure such approval of 
the Gulick point of view as would 
convince the balance of the United 
States that the Golden State, which 
is largely responsible for exclusion 
legislation against Asiatics, does not 
herself believe in application of the 
principle to Japanese. Resolutions 
of varying degree of intensity, but all 
used to react on Congress and the 
public and to support Japan’s case, 
were passed by the Pacific Confer- 
ence for International Goodwill, by 
the California State Church Federa- 
tion, by the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, by the Pacific Pres- 
byterian Synod, and by various state 
and district denominational and mis- 
sionary and Sunday school organiza- 
tions. The Pacific Conference for 
International Goodwill appointed a 
special committee to conduct a cam- 
paign of education looking to repeal 
of the exclusion legislation, a part of 
its duties being to organize a speak- 
ers’ bureau. This campaign was 
actively opposed by the California 
Joint Immigration Committee, rep- 
resenting four state organizations— 
American Legion, State Federation of 
Labor, State Grange and Native Sons 
of the Golden West—which had been 
prominent in promoting passage of 
the exclusion measure by Congress, 
and afterwards devoted its energies to 
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correction of the misunderstanding, 
existing among Japanese and Ameri- 
cans alike, as to the reasons which 
actuated Congress in adopting ex- 
clusion. 

In January the members of Con- 
gress received urgent appeals from 
the respective district organizations 
of Women’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, claiming to represent four 
hundred thousand women voters, ask- 
ing that the exclusion measure be re- 
considered and all race discrimination 
eliminated from our laws in accord- 
ance with resolutions passed by the 
general executive committee of the 
organization, October 29, 1924. This 
is only one of a number of organiza- 
tions which, through concerted ef- 
fort, are demanding of members of 
Congress reconsideration of the ex-’ 
clusion measure. 

Numerous published statements in 
this country and in Japan established 
beyond question the motive, con- 
scious or unconscious, of the church 
and miss‘onary element in opposing 
exclusion to be the fear that such 
exclusion will interfere with mission- 
ary work among the Japanese, 
and this idea has been encouraged 
by the Japanese themselves. In 
an illustrated lecture delivered at 
Sacramento, Calif., according to pub- 
lished newspaper reports, Rev. E. H. 
Jones, of Los Angeles, for many 
years a missionary in Japan, de- 
nounced the exclusion feature of the 
Federal Immigration law, and the 
California Alien Land Law as “con- 
trivances of the devil to prevent mis- 
sionary work in Japan.” ‘The leg- 
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islation,” he said, “has squelched 
missionary work and I hope you 
will pray to overrule it.” 

It is clear to a student of the matter 
that the missionary and church are 
acting in this case, not as American 
citizens, bent upon safeguarding the 
interest of nation and its citizen- 
ship above all other considerations, 
but as internationalists, thinking 
first of the welfare, physical or spir- 
itual, of the alien individual, and 
concerned only in a minor manner, 
if at all, with the safety and dignity 
of this nation. 

They offer in their conduct a strik- 
ing contrast to that of the citizens 
of Japan, who think of Japan first, 
last and all the time, and whose soli- 
darity has placed Japan in a posi- 
tion unique among the nations of the 
earth. No citizen of Japan would 


have followed a policy similar to that 
taken by the church, missionary, 
peace and commercial organizations 
of this country in this matter, even 
were his country’ wrong in the issues 
presented. But in this particular 


case the American organization 
blindly followed prejudiced leaders, 
- actuated by short-sighted class con- 
siderations, or impulse, and without 
knowledge of the facts. And so far 
they have failed to answer the plain 
statement of facts, which stands as 
justification for the action of Con- 
gress in this case. 

Congress terminated the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement with Japan be- 
cause that Agreement was secret, its 
provisions unknown even to the Im- 
migration Committee of Congress; 
because it surrendered a sovereign 
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right of this nation; because it in- 
vaded the constitutional prerogative 
of Congress to control immigration; 
because it made Japan the single ex- 
ception to the rule under which im- 
migration to the United States from 
all countries of the world has been 
regulated during the present cen- 
tury by general or special act of Con- 
gress; because it had sacrificed our 
Territory of Hawaii and made of her 
a Japanese colony; because it had 
given to alien Japanese privileges re- 
fused to American citizens in intro- 
duction of alien wives; because it had 
failed utterly in its agreed purpose 
of preventing increase of Japanese 
population in continental United 
States, and had promoted multipli- 
cation thereof; and because the Fed- 
eral Administration, though its at- 
tention had been repeatedy called to 
the facts by California, refused or 
failed to apply a remedy. 

Who properly represents American 
sentiment and American policy in 
this matter? Is it President Coolidge, 
who said on August 1, 1924, “The 
incident is closed. We must seek 
by some means beside immigration to 
demonstrate the friendship and re- 
spect which we feel for the Japanese 
nation”? Or is it Dr. Sidney Gulick 
of Japan, who, in the latter part of 
January, 1925, speaking in his ca- 
pacity of oriental secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches at the 
session of the Foreign Missions Con- 
vention of the United States and 
Canada, at Washington, D.C., asked 
in effect if we should expect the 
Japanese to submit to exclusion as 
the settled policy of the country and a 
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closed incident, or if we should set 
about getting the law changed and 
the Japanese exclusion feature elimi- 
nated? 

In view of the before-mentioned 
facts what weight should be attached 
to the present propaganda demand- 
ing that Congress recede from the 
position taken by it in defense of the 
interest and dignity of the nation? 
Should church leaders, so zealous in 
promoting evangelization that they 
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lose sight of their duties as American 
citizens, be permitted to commit 
their associations to policies which a 
very large element, if not a majority, 
of those associations will not endorse 
when understood? And, finally, is 
this growing interference with na- 
tional policies and legislation on the 
part of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ of America a 
good thing for the nation, or even for 
the church itself? 


The Triumph of Postal Wage Legislation 


By Epwarp J. GarInor 
President National Association of Letter Carriers 


N February 28, 1925, President 
Coolidge placed his signature 
on the bill, H. R. 11444, the 

Kelly bill, and in doing so, brought 
toa happy conclusion one of the stern- 
est and most long-drawn out wage 
struggles on record. This bill, which 
among other things, provides for a 
general increase in postal pay, 
amounting in the case of the letter 
carriers to approximately $300 per 
annum, was compelled to overcome 
the most determined opposition be- 
fore victory was achieved. Dating 
from the introduction of this postal 
pay legislation in Congress by Rep- 
resentative Kelly, of Pennsylvania, 
on December 20, 1923, and continu- 
ing until the salary bill was signed 
by the President more than fourteen 
months later, the struggle continued 
without abatement or respite. One 
by one, the various parliamentary 
difficulties were conquered, until 
finally this postal pay legislation was 
approved by both Houses of Congress, 


only to be vetoed by President 
Coolidge on June 7, 1924. The chief 
objection advanced by President 
Coolidge in vetoing this measure 
was based on the charge that it added 
approximately $68,000,000 annu- 
ally to postal expenditures, without 
making any provisions for the added 
revenue to cover additional expense. 

The first session of the 68th Con- 
gress adjourned on June 7, 1924, 
without taking any action on the 
veto message of the postal pay bill, | 
thus making this measure the un- 
finished business to be taken up for 
consideration by Congress during the 
succeeding session which convened 
December 1, 1924. Meanwhile, a 
presidential election intervened, dur- 
ing which the subject of postal pay 
was widely considered, both in party 
platforms and in political discussions. 
A sturdy effort was made following 
the re-convening of Congress to have 
the postal pay bill enacted into law, 
the objections of the President to the 
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contrary notwithstanding. On Janu- 
ary 6, 1925, the Senate took a vote 
on the veto message of the postal 
pay bill, with the result that the veto 
of the President was sustained, the 
vote being 55 to 29, or one vote less 
than the required two-thirds neces- 
sary to pass a measure over the veto 
of the President. 

Undismayed by this depressing 
reverse, the affiliated postal or- 
ganizations turned to the work of 
securing a wage increase for postal 
employees with renewed energy. New 
postal pay bills were introduced in 
Congress and for the purpose of 
meeting the objections of the Presi- 
dent, these measures provided for 
not only an increase in postal wages, 
but also for aslight increase in postage 
rates that would be adequate to in- 
crease postal revenues sufficient to 
meet the added expense. Under the 
lead of Senator Moses, of New 
Hampshire, extended hearings on 
the issues involved were held, a postal 
pay-rate bill was later taken up by 
the Senate and after discussion ex- 
tending over nine days, passed by 
that body. In turn, the House 
took up the measure as passed by the 
Senate for consideration and rejected 
it on the grounds that it was revenue 
raising measure that should have 
originated in the House. On its own 
account and shortly thereafter, the 
House passed a similar measure, H. 
R. 11444. This bill was passed by 
the Senate with amendments affect- 
ing postage rates widely different 
from the House provisions. Finally, 


this measure was ironed out in con- . 


ference so as to compose the differ- 
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ence between the two houses and 
passed by the Senate and House by 
large majorities. The bill was then 
signed by the President. 

The foregoing review merely 
sketches some of the major items of 
this remarkable salary campaign. 
Because of the magnitude of the 
undertaking, the many men involved 
and the varied developments at- 
tending its progress, it is difficult 
to stress its chief features with a 
due sense of proportion. Beginning 
as a simple plea for better postal 
wages, new issues were introduced 
from time to time as the campaign 
progressed, until the question of 
postal wages was no longer a subject 
of controversy, but the granting of 
these same wages was predicated upon 
the settlement of other bitterly con- 
troverted questions, which hitherto 
were presumed to bear no relation 
to postal salaries. Thus; among 
other things, postal wages were 
linked up with questions of postal 
policy and revision of postage rates. 
Despite this handicap, however, and 
chiefly because of the pressure of 
favorable public opinion, an agree- 
ment at last was reached upon these 
highly controversial issues. Few 
measures indeed have encountered 
greater difficulties to achieve ratifi- 
cation. This speaks volumes for the 
fundamental merits of the postal 
workers’ cause and the nation-wide 
support that this legislation con- 
sistently received. 

It is fitting on this occasion to bear 
testimony to the cordial and con- 
sistent support accorded postal or- 
ganizations and their representatives 
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throughout this long struggle by the 
officers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor. By resolution, 
by letter and telegram, and by con- 
vincing personal representations, they 
advocated the justice of our cause. 
The Portland Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
held October, 1923, adopted ringing 
resolutions urging the enactment of 
postage wage legislation and instruct- 
ing the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor to cooperate 
with the affiliated postal organiza- 
tions in doing everything possible to 
secure deserved relief for the postal 
employees. Again in the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
held in El Paso, Tex., November, 
1924, a similar resolution was adopted 
reaffirming the attitude of the Fed- 
eration towards postal wage legisla- 
tion. Moreover, a letter setting 
forth the strong views of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor on this 
question, was by order of the con- 
vention mailed from El Paso to every 
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Senator and Member of Congress. 
This was done. Therefore, it pleases 
me to testify and to record my ap- 
preciation for the splendid assistance 
rendered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor throughout this long 
struggle. 

Many deductions can and will be 
drawn to explain this notable victory, 
but in the last analysis, it was a tri- 
umph of effective organization. The 
postal workers had a meritorious 
cause. They were pleading for a 
restoration of wages to their 1914 
level, rather than for a wage increase. 
The difficulties were many, but they 
were overcome. As a result of thor- 
ough organization and effective team- 
work, extending nation wide, the co- 
operation and support of many men 
and movements were enlisted in our 
cause, until success crowned our 
efforts. However, amid the welter 
of multiplied developments incident 
to this great wage drive, one fact 
stands out as an object lesson to 
workers everywhere—it was a tri- 
umph for effective organization. 


A Mis-Managed Industry 


By Tuomas F. McManon 
International President, United Textile Workers of Ame-ica 


HE textile industry is one of 

the basic industries of our 

country, and it seems to me 
that because of the great publicity 
given to our industry during the 
past few years it might be well for 
me to go back and give our point 
of view of progress made or failures 
met with during the decade startin 
January 1, 1914, and ending De- 
cember 31, 1924. 





During this short period of ten 
years, the great World War was 
fought. It was during this period 
of the World War in the decade 
mentioned that the nervous tension 
of the people of America, as well 
as those of the whole civilized world, 
was at its highest point. The ma- 
chinery of production of necessaries 
to supply civilization’s wants was 
running smoothly for the purpose 
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mentioned above and continued to 
do so until August 1, 1914. It 
was on this date that kaisers, kings, 
and czars decided that mankind 
must bleed, regardless of quantity 
to perpetuate their maxim that “the 
king can do no wrong.” 

The machines of production, which 
were serving so well the needs of 
peaceful, progressive civilization, 
were changed in a moment, as it 
were, to become producers of death- 
dealing products; because of this 
condition of affairs in Europe, the 
machinery of the United States was 
soon called to give forth their prod- 
uct to the nations at war in Europe 
who could pay for them without 
any regard to justice or right. 

The producing textile machinery 
of the United States as well as all 
other machinery that could be used 
for production purposes, were started 
off, and without stop or let up, 
night and day, for a period of four 
years, gave such a golden return to 
those who owned or controlled this 
machinery that many of our textile 
mill owners refused to believe that 
the abnormal conditions brought 
about by this murderous war, were 
at an end. 

The men and women, boys and 
girls engaged in the textile mills 
of our land, gave without stint their 
energy and skill, and received in 
return, from their employers the 
loose crumbs as they fell from the 
well-stocked and over-supplied table. 

Those textile employers, who, dur- 
ing this terrible period of the world’s 
human suffering, profiteered at the 
expense of this bleeding humanity, 
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tell-us today and have it published 
broadcast that they increased the 
wages of their workers one hundred 
and fifty per cent (150 per cent), 
during this period, but these em- 
ployers do not state at the same 
time when increases started that 
average wages of textile workers in 
the United States were under $8.00 
per week. 

The reader will undoubtedly say 
“Let us forget this war period hys- 
teria, and come down to present day 
conditions in the industry.” We 
would gladly do so, and avoid the 
subject of the war in its entirety, 
if it were not for the fact that the 
present day condition in our industry 
is a result and an aftermath of the 
war brought about through the ne- 
glect, and in some cases, vicious 
neglect of profiteering employers dur- 
ing the war. 

The machinery in operation in the 
textile mills was driven without 
cessation at top speed. Dividends 
on top of dividends were being 
declared to such an extent that in 
many cases it was equal, and in 
some, double the capital invested in 
the industry. These machines that 
did so much in creating more 
wealth for their owners guided as 
they were by the hand and brain of 
the human were expected to con- 
tinue indefinitely to bring their 
golden harvest. 

The most expensive factor that 
enters into the production of textiles 
is the raw material and we can well 
remember the plea made by the late 
President Wilson to the citizens of 
our country who could afford it to 
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buy a bale of cotton. We know 
now how the bankers invested in 
this raw material, and because of 
that investment, through the loans 
of huge sums of money to the 
large cotton growers of the South, 
they were in a position to dictate 
terms. What was the first act of 
these bankers when opportunity pre- 
sented itself? It was, if we remem- 
ber rightly, and we think we do, a 
notice served upon those planters 
who produced cotton in large quan- 
tities to restrict their output, and 
in this way, enhance its value. 

We have only to look back over 
the pages of history of cotton grow- 
ing in the United States on file in 
the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington and therein the story of 
power, coercion and sordid greed is 


plainly told. 

The banking institutions having 
secured control of the raw product 
knew well that fifty per cent (50 
per cent) of their fight was won to 
secure control of the machinery of 
production in the textile industry 


of our country. Mill agents were 
advised by the legal fraternity, con- 
trolled to a great extent by the 
banking interests, to make their 
position safe with their Board of 
Directors by declaring not only large 
quarterly dividends, but stock 
dividends. 

They were advised further to keep 
their machinery running at top notch 
speed and to make hay while the sun 
shone. The agents, mill treasurers, fol- 
lowed this advice, with the result that 
when the dark clouds of depression 
and slackness in industry appeared 
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on the horizon, they then began 
to realize that the machine that 
was used at top speed during the 
period mentioned, was so worn out 
and dilapidated that they could not 
give results sufficient to meet the 
demands made upon them. 

This old machinery, or rather 
abused machinery, might have suc- 
ceeded in producing sufficient divi- 
dends if the mental poise of the 
great consuming American public 
had remained as it was prior to 
1914. 

The old stock and trade line of 
staple fabrics that could be placed 
in the ware house and eventually 
forced on the American wearer had 
changed. Style, fashion became and 
is today the ruler, because of these 
changes, the machines of production 
in many, many mills of our land were 
only useful for the scrap heap. 
Those agents and mill treasurers 
who heeded the voice of the bankers’ 
attorney, and who are now finding 
their factories and mills in no posi- 
tion, because of their dilapidated 
machinery, to produce the fabric 
needed by the consuming American 
public are loudly demanding an in- 
creased tariff, as well as a cut in the 
wages of their employees. 

The American worker has pro- 
duced and is producing at less labor 
cost, per yard, or per pound, the 
fabric produced in our mills today 
than are the workers in any other 
competing country of Europe today. 
This is a broad statement, but 
nevertheless, a true one. We are 
buying our raw material as cheap as 
are the manufacturers of textiles of 
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any foreign, competitive nation. We 
can produce figures to sustain our 
contention. 

It is because I believe in the things 
I have stated that I am writing them. 
With this belief honestly imbedded 
in my mind, and with the further 
knowledge that the workers in the 
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mills are now beginning to see things 
as they are, that when these present 
day clouds of depression and mis- 
management have blown away, a 
newer and a better day is in sight 
for those whose life work must be 
in the mills and factories of our 
land. 


Part Way Up 


By Ersert M. Smita 


HE story of Lot’s wife was a 
better story in Old Testament 
days than now. To look back- 


ward once in a while today is one 
way of gathering courage for to- 
morrow. Such, at least, is the belief 
of some descendant of Lot’s wife, 
who, though not within the Promised 


Land as yet, have reached a high 
place on the way, and find them- 
selves the stronger in body and surer 


of foot because of the climb they 


have accomplished. So they look 
back to register their advance. 
Several hundred women gathered 
in Washington last month for a 
“looking backward” suffrage meeting, 
a re-union of veterans of the suf- 
frage struggle, victors in the fight for 
political rights for women. They 
met under the familiar and beloved 
leadership of Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, to sing and talk of auld lang 
syne and greet the younger genera- 
tion that is to carry on. For while 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, which had accom- 
plished its main purpose when the 
nineteenth amendment—the woman 
suffrage amendment to the federal 


constitution—was ratified by the 
thirty-sixth state and proclaimed by 
the Secretary of State in August, 
1920, the spirit of the movement, of 
the women who made and led the 
organization, is still alive and glowing. 
The association has still, moreover, 
a technical existence, with officers 
and a national board and council 
to adminster its ex post facto busi- 
ness affairs, so to speak. On the 
occasion of an executive meeting 
April 23, Mrs. Catt invited the state 
and national leaders, and women 
actively interested anywhere, to come 
and make this a re-union, celebrated 
in the form of a luncheon at the 
Washington Hotel. 

The roll call of officers and of 
states showed the gap that years 
and distance bring, and brought 
as always, its sadness when no 
answer came to names like Anna 
Howard Shaw, who answered the 
last roll call just before the final 
victory came for the cause to which 
she had given her life. But the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association is just fifty years of age, 
and there were women at this 
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luncheon who had been in the suffrage 
movement earlier than that. And 
there was Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, 
its veteran historian, who was called 
on by Mrs. Catt to tell the story once 
again from its beginning. 

The fore-shortening effect that 
victory has upon the history of 
any cause, especially to the on- 
lookers, was never more marked 
than upon the woman suffrage move- 
ment. Women vote in every state 
in the United States today, by 
virtue of an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. Too easily we 
forget that we must go back to 
1848 for the record of the first 
tangible expression, the first national 
convention for women’s rights. This 
was before the great trek of the 
early settlers of the eastern seaboard 
westward from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific. At first side by side with 
the’ anti-slavery movement of the 
eighteen-fifties, then retarded by 
even greater prejudice against free- 
dom for women than against freedom 
for negro slaves, the woman’s rights 
movement was halted by the Civil 
War, and then was betrayed by its 
own male supporters when the 
fifteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution was adopted—enfranchising 
negro men, but still excluding all 
women, black or white, from the 
right to vote. 

Mrs. Harper turned page after 
page of that heart-breaking history 
for the women gathered in Wash- 
ington the other day—more than 
seventy years of it, all told. From 
the days of Lucy Stone, Lucretia 
Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
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from the pioneer labors of Susan B. 
Anthony and Anna Howard Shaw, 
who at times were all but mobbed 
for asking votes for women, to the 
present day when politicians come 
to women, asking for themselves the 
votes of women. 

Concretely, too, Mrs. Harper told 
the story of the great organization 
which grew from its early few to 
the final two million of members it 
had reached at the time the victory 
came. Originially divided into two 
camps over method, one camp believ- 
ing in state-by-state progress ex- 
clusively, the other in federal action, 
the ultimate union of the two came 
in 1875, forming the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, 
with a program which recognized 
the building of state sentiment as 
necessary to federal action, but held 
the federal amendment as its goal: 


“The right of citizens of the United 


States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on account of sex.” 

From Wyoming the pioneer suf- 
frage state—whose women have had 
the right to vote from the time 
Wyoming became a state, in 1890, 
through the gradual acquisition of 
one western state and then another, 
to 1911, when California granted 
votes to women; then to 1914, which 
brought in four more western states 
for woman suffrage, then the ac- 
quisition of presidential suffrage for 
women in Illinois and the rapid 
additions to that list of presidential 
suffrage states—thence to the great 
state victory for complete woman 
suffrage in New York state in 1917. 

















Under this leverage of states and 
state-enfranchised women, Congress 
passed the amendment in 1919, and 
thirty-six states had ratified within 
fourteen months. 

It sounds like a swift triumphal 
march. But it took more than 
seventy-two years, and many battles, 
sacrifices, much suffering, many 
hours of discouragement: and despair, 
overcome by dauntless courage. 
That is what Lot’s wife looks upon 
today—a heartening view indeed. 

And now where are we? The 
struggle is not over. Working women 
have reason, more than any other 
women to know that much is yet 
to be done. 

Like all other great movements 
toward democracy, the woman move- 
ment has seen the ballot as the 
first symbol of liberty. Men, ad- 
vancing from slavery to serfdom, 
from serfdom to free citizens, sought 
manhood suffrage as the symbol and 
tool of their new citizenship. Not 
until they had the ballot could 
they, or did they get far with their 
economic problems. But as soon 
as they got their tool they went to 
work with it to protect their prop- 
erty and their families by the making 
of new laws. 

The woman movement, winning 
its first great goal, the ballot, has 
done the same kind of thing. Women 
needed the vote, the badge and tool 
in order to secure certain laws they 
thought necessary for themselves 
and their children and their homes. 
Home problems, child welfare, and 
women’s own advancement as women 
and mothers and home-keepers, have 
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been the women voters’ first concern. 

More slowly, they come to the 
economic problems, to their own 
problems as wage earners. It is a 
natural progression, even if we do 
sometimes feel that women wage 
earners are laggard in their own 
collective interest. 

The greatest contribution of the 
woman suffrage movement is prob- 
ably the feeling of self-confidence 
and sex solidarity it has given to 
women. Life for women, politically 
and economically, had been circum- 
scribed, man-made, and highly indi- 
vidual. ‘“‘Woman’s sphere,” as it 
used to be, and as it still is to some 
extent, was narrowing, confining to 
her mind and understanding. What, 
for instance, could the old fashioned 
woman be expected to know or 
realize of collective bargaining, of 
trade unionism? Her husband was 
supposed to perform all civic duties, 
all public functions and conduct 
the family business—her place was 
at home, working for him and the 
children—an individualized existence, 
and an individualized outlook on 
life. 

The suffrage movement developed 
a vision and a leadership among 
women, developed organization spirit 
among women suffragists, which is 
an example to women and men 
alike. For, let the skeptics say 
what they will, there is a feeling of 
sisterhood among women, a common 
understanding, a common point of 
view between woman and woman, 
which is not the same as between 
man and woman. It is comparable 
to the spirit of man to man, but 
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not the same. And to the modern 
woman this feeling of sisterhood, of 
common cause, of common under- 
standing means much. It crosses 
lines which men’s fraternities do not 
cross, it has ways of working which 
are not men’s ways, it has some ideals 
peculiarly its own as yet. It is find- 
ing its own way in the economic 
struggle, slowly, but steadily and 
surely. 

The woman suffrage movement 
sought first, political equality with 
men. The woman movement, which 
is bigger than the woman-suffrage 
movement, seeks political, social, 
civic, and economic equality of op- 
portunity with men. The labor 
movement seeks political, social, civic 
and economic equality of opportunity 
for all men and women. 

Thus the labor movement and 
the woman movement converge. 
They also overlap. And because 
each of them is a self-conscious, 
coherent movement toward democ- 
racy, and toward social and economic 
justice, they need to recognize each 
other as movements, each within 
the other. 

Women should function within 
the labor movement as women, as 
well as workers. Working women 
should function within the woman 
movement as workers, as well as 
women. They can and do both 
these things now to some extent. 
But there need to be other forms of 
recognition of women: Participation 
in public affairs, participation in 
organizations founded by men, par- 
ticipation in the business, industrial, 
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and economic advancement of men 
and these come far more slowly. 

Perhaps one reason is that men 
did not lose their votes, nor fear 
they would lose them, when votes 
were given also to women. That 
was merely an expansion of the 
electorate. But men do fear there 
are not enough jobs to go round, not 
enough wages, not enough fields of 
material opportunity. There they 
think they see a division of what 
they thus far have possessed. They 
fear to share it with women. 

When will men recognize that this 
feared competition of women, in any 
new sense, is more apparent than 
real? That a far more devastating 
competition has been going on ever 
since women and children were put 
to work in the first factory a century 
and a half ago at lower pay than 
men? The one way to meet this 
competition is to open wide the doors 
of opportunity, in trade unions, in 
industry, in business, in organized 
life of every kind, and hold every- 
body up toastandard. Give women 
workers, in particular, their own 
kind of expression in the organized 
labor movement—a chance, for ex- 
ample, to work out their own organi- 
zation methods, their own technique 
of usefulness through a special agency 
of their own within the labor move- 
ment. Encourage, support, develop, 
share women’s efforts for group ac- 


tion as women within the laws and 
principles of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It is right that they 
should hold their faith to women. 
Doing this they will the better hold 
their faith to labor. 

















God bless our American institutions. 
they grow better day by day.—Samuel Gompers. 


American Federation of Labor 


HE Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor 
was in session May 5-9, 1925. 


The first matter considered by 
the Council was the following letter: 
““WoLLAsToNn, Mass., 
“April 28, 1996. 
“Mr. Wiiu1aM GREEN, President, 
“ American Federation of Labor, 
“Washington, D. C. 
“Dear Str AND BROTHER: 

“Because of your information 
about the action of the Executive 
Council at the Miami meeting and in 
accordance with the request you 
made of me during your fraternal 
visit to my home recently I herewith 
withdraw my resignation as First 
Vice-President of the A. F. of L. 

“Your fraternally, 

(Signed) James Duncan.” 

On the morning of May 6 occurred 
the conference between the inter- 
national officers arranged by the 
Executive Council. 

Organization Conference—Since 
the first of the year in a quiet 
constructive way organizing efforts 
have been going forward in many 
localities and trade organizations 
have been planning methods to re- 
vive and sustain interest in organi- 
zation work. This activity was con- 
verged under a national program 
by the conference of May 6. This 
conference was called in accord with 
the decision of the Executive Council 
and considered the general problems 
of organization and specifically the 
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campaign formulated by the Union 
Label Trades Department. The 
campaign plans were approved by 
the general conference and will be 
submitted to the national and inter- 
national organizations for action. 

The discussion in the conference 
clearly indicated that there is need 
of basing organization upon edu- 
cational work that will give to the 
members of the union understanding 
of what the union is and how it 
functions as well as familiarity 
with its historic development that 
will enable them to interpret the 
social service of the labor move- 
ment in raising standards of living, 
standards of human justice, as well 
as more or less clearly defined codes 
of ethics and good manners that 
ought to obtain between men whether 
employers or employed. 


In a very interesting way many 
of those who participated in the 
conference, pointed out that the 
progress already made by the labor 
movement has made methods and 
arguments formerly employed no 
longer effective because of the 
changes in industrial standards and 
conditions. 

A report of the program submitted 
by the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment will be found in the report 
by the secretary of the Department 
in this issue. 

Gompers’ 


Memorial—The _ con- 
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ference resolved itself into an ad- 
visory committee upon the proposal 
to erect a monument to the memory 
of Samuel Gompers: 

“That if it is the sense of this 
meeting that a suitable monument 
could be properly placed on the lot 
in front of the American Federation 
of Labor Building, that the idea be 
conveyed to the Committee of the 
Executive Council having in charge 
the monument and that they be 
asked to give it very careful con- 
sideration before making their final 
decision.” 

Jurisdiction Marine Engineers— 
The Council considered the applica- 
tion of the International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers for 
jurisdiction over marine engineers. 
Anthony Chlopek, president of the 
longshoremen, and Arthur M. Hud- 
dell, president of the steam and 
operating engineers were heard by 
the Council in regard to this applica- 
tion. William Kelly, acting secre- 
tary of the Marine Engineers Bene- 
ficial Association and Andrew Furu- 
seth, of the seamen, also presented 
their views to the Council upon the 
proposal. Mr. Chlopek who had 
previously opposed extending the 
jurisdiction of the steam and op- 
erating engineers to cover marine 
engineers, took the position that in 
view of the refusal of the marine 
engineers to return to the A. F. of 
L., his organization withdrew their 
protest against jurisdiction to the 
steam and operating engineers. The 
marine engineers had withdrawn 
from the A. F. of L. because of the 
opposition of the Federation to the 
ship subsidy bill. 
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Mr. Furuseth made a lengthy 
statement opposing the granting of 
jurisdiction to the steam engineers. 
He referred to maritime laws which 
are involved and outlined the train- 
ing required in order to obtain a 
marine engineer’s license. He fur- 
ther said that a marine engineer has 
to obey orders that are given to him 
with respect to all work for which he 
has to qualify to get his license and if 
he refuses to obey orders he loses his 
license. 

Président Huddell stated that it 
was not the intention of their organi- 
zation to attempt to conflict with 
maritime laws or to violate any 
license laws or regulations, but, on 
the contrary, his organization wanted 
to organize the workers concerned 
so that they might improve their 
conditions as well as stop the menace 
which now exists to stationary en- 
gineers when marine engineers take 
their places during the winter for 
lower wages. 

Secretary Evans and Vice-Presi- 
dent Murphy of the steam engineers 
stated that stationary engineers are 
required to go through the same 
processes of training as marine en- 
gineers and that licenses for their 
work are equally rigid as those for 
marine engineers. 

Secretary Kelly stated that his 
organization organized a member- 
ship of ten thousand out of thirteen 
thousand engineers and cited agree- 
ments they have secured including 
one with the Shipping Board covering 
three hundred and fifty of the biggest 
ships. 

After taking the proposal under 














advisement the Council directed that 
the application of the International 
Union of Steam and Operating En- 
gineers for jurisdiction over marine 
engineers be approved with the un- 
derstanding that the agreement of 
the Steam and Operating Engineers 
with the International Longshore- 
men’s Association be adhered to. 
The agreement follows: 


WasuHinerTon, D. C., 
May 5, 1925. 


Agreement entered into by and be- 
tween Anthony J. Chlopek, repre- 
senting the International Longshore- 
men’s Association and Arthur M. 
Huddell, representing the Interna- 
tional Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers, in reference to the juris- 
diction of the Licensed Tugmen’s 
Protective Association, the Tug Fire- 
men and Linemen’s Protective As- 
sociation, the Dredge Engineers, 
Cranemen and Operators’ Protec- 
tive Association, the Dredge Work- 
ers’ Protective Association and the 
International Surface and Drill-boat 
Rock Drillers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, who are employed on the Great 
Lakes and who are now members of 
the International Longshoremen’s 
Association. 

It is agreed that the organizations 
hereinbefore described will remain a 
part and parcel of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, and 
that the request for jurisdiction by 
the International Union of Steam 
and Operating Engineers will re- 
spect the membership in the above 
named organizations and make no 
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claim for jurisdiction over them. 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
By (signed) ANTHONY J. CHLOPEK, 


President 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
STEAM AND OPERATING 
ENGINEERS 
By (signed) ARTHUR M. HuppELL, 
President 


Massachusetts Compensation Legis- 
lation—The Council considered the 
situation in Massachusetts relative 
to workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation. C. L. Baine of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union and Michael 
J. Flynn, secretary of the Newspaper 
Writers’ Union, reported to the 
Council that the voluntary com- 
mittee had met with no success in 
its efforts to get the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor to con- 
form to the policy of the A. F. of L. 
upon workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation. The voluntary committee 
had finally decided to withdraw its 
bill. 

It was decided that President 
Green and Treasurer Tobin constitute: 
a committee to meet with the execu- 
tive board of the Massachusetts: 
State Federation of Labor for the 
purpose of transmitting the demand 
of the Executive Council that the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor carry out the policy of the 
A. F. of L. regarding workmen’s 
compensation legislation and that 
some one be authorized to attend 
the convention of the Massachusetts 
state body. 

Industrial 


Status — Negroes—T. 
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Arnold Hill, Director of the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations of 
the National Urban League, re- 
quested the Council to authorize a 
representative to act as an advisor 
to the League in formulating a 
program for the advancement of 
the industrial status of the negro 
along trade union lines. President 
Green was requested to take the 
matter under advisement. 

Textile Workers—Thomas F. Mc- 
Mahon of the United Textile 
Workers, presented to the Council 
difficulties with which his organi- 
zation is contending. . He stated that 
the organization had succeeded in 
restoring the ten per cent reduction 
in wages to a large proportion 
of its membership and _ through 
arbitration had gained for others 
restoration of about one-half the 
reduction. The present difficulty 
is with the American Thread 
Company which company refused to 
restore the reduction or to arbitrate. 
The Council was asked to com- 
municate with labor organizations 
in Willimantic, Connecticut; Holyoke 
and Fall River, Massachusetts, and 
Dalton, Georgia; requesting moral 
and financial aid for the Textile 
Workers. Mr. McMahon desires that 
all national organizations having or- 
ganizers at the points mentioned, 
authorize their representatives to 


address meetings of the Textile 
Workers. 
Mr. McMahon also called at- 


tention to two organizations in the 
lace industry in Wilkesbarre and 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, namely, 
the Lace Accessory Finishers and 
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the Brass Bobbin Winders which 
properly come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Textile Workers, and 
asked that influence be gradually 
exerted to persuade them to affiliate 
with the United Textile Workers. 

President McMahon has figures 
showing the labor costs in the manu- 
facture of clothing. 

Upholsterers—Sign and Bulletin 
Board Hangers’ Jurisdictional Con- 
troversy—The protest of the Up- 
holsterers International Union 
against the Sign and Bulletin Board 
Hangers Union of Chicago exercising 
jurisdiction over awning hanging was 
heard. William Kohn appeared for 
the Upholsterers’ International 
Union, George Rincker for the Sign 
and Bulletin Board Hangers Union, 
and E. N. Nockels for the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Kohn stated his organization 
had jurisdiction over awning work 
citing the action of the Buffalo 
convention ordering the Chicago 
union to cease infringing upon their 
jurisdiction and to discontinue mem- 
bership of awning hangers in their 
organization. Mr. Rincker stated 
that the union had complied with 
this resolution but subsequent 
thereto the uphoisterers’ local union 
in Chicago had entered into an 
agreement with the Sign and 
Bulletin Board Hangers Union under 
which it was agreed that the latter 
could exercise jurisdiction over awn- 
ing hanging. Mr. Kohn stated that 
his local union had no authority to 
enter into such an agreement and it 
had been repudiated by the inter- 
national union. The representative 
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of the Chicago central body declared 
that that organization had taken 
no sides in the matter but had 
tried to be helpful to adjust the 
dispute and had recommended that 
the matter remain in status quo 
until the Executive Council had 
opportunity to act upon it. 

The Executive Council directed 
the Sign and Bulletin Board Hangers 
Union to carry out the action of the 
Buffalo convention and to confine 
their work to that covered by the 
jurisdiction specified in their charter 
granted by the A. F. of L. The 
union was. also instructed to dis- 
continue its system of issuing work 
permits to extra workers engaged in 
the busy season, not members of 
the union, and was also instructed 
that its initiation fee was in violation 
of the constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor which directs 
that affiliated unions shall charge 
not less than $2, and not more than 
$10 and that therefore the union 
must remedy this violation. The 
Executive Council declared that the 
A. F. of L. is opposed to a policy 
of charging workers a fee for the 
right to work and that such prac- 
tice is against the ethics and princi- 
ples of the trade union movement. 

Citizens’ Training Camps—Col- 
onel Ross appeared before the 
Council requesting endorsement of 
military training camps. He out- 
lined the functions of the camps 
and stated that Congress had made 
provision for thirty-five thousand 
candidates. The number of persons 
desiring admission to the camps was 
larger than could be accommodated 
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but Colonel Ross explained that it 
was the desire of those in charge of 
the undertaking to interest labor in 
the camps so that participation might 
be distributed throughout the entire 
population. He read the pledge 
taken by candidates entering the 
camp which involves no obligation for 
military service. He said that the 
object of the training is merely for 
defense purposes and to promote 
physical and moral fitness for de- 
fense of country when necessary. 
Members of the camp are taught the 
duties and obligations of citizenship. 
Candidates must be within the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-four. The 
course is one month for each year 
and no one entering the course is 
required to return at another time 
unless he so desires nor does he 
incur any obligation for future mili- 
tary service with the exception of 
the course prescribed for the training 
of officers for organized reserves. 
However, all who take the course 
are asked to sign a statement indi- 
cating their willingness to join the 
reserves and to remain in that status 
for one year during which time to 
take correspondence courses and 
other necessary training. 

Colonel Ross requested that the 
Executive Council make known to 
affiliated organizations that the Fed- 
eration approves the camps as the 
state labor bodies could be of great- 
est assistance in publicity work for 
the camps. 

Assistant Secretary of War Dwight 
Davis sent a communication inviting 
the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil and representative labor men to 
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visit the military training camps this 
summer for the purpose of inspecting 
the work of the camps. 

The Executive Council reaffirmed 
the declaration of the El Paso con- 
vention to the effect that citizens’ 
military training camps are deserv- 
ing of the support of American labor- 

Fraternal Delegates—Great Bri- 
tain.—A communication from the 
British Trade Union Congress ad- 
vised the Executive Council that 
the fraternal delegates to the At- 
lantic City convention to be held in 
October are Ben Smith, M. P., of the 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, and A. A. Purcell, Vice- 
President of the Trade Union Con- 
gress. The next meeting of the 
British Trade Union Congress will 
be held at Scarborough, Yorkshire, 
England, beginning Monday, Sep- 
tember 7, 1925. 

Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees—Metal Trades Dispute—The 
dispute between the Metal Trades 
organizations and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees was taken up 
with the following representatives 
present: James O’Connell, for the 
Metal Trades Department; Robert 
Fechner, for the Machinists; Ray 
Horn, for the Blacksmiths. Mr. 
O’Connell outlined the development 
of the dispute and stated that the 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees are presenting a new agree- 
ment to the street car companies in 
Boston in which they are designating 
all trades in their contract and seek- 
ing to make conditions for them to- 
gether with regular street car men. 
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Mr. O’Connell called attention to 
the fact that previously the ma- 
chinists had been the only trade 
designated in agreements of the 
street car employees, but that the 
proposed agreement involved all 


metal trades. 

Mr. Fechner reported that the 
general manager of the Boston street 
car company stated he was willing 
to sign an agreement with any or- 
ganization that had a right to the 
men, but that he would not sign until 
the question had been decided by the 
A. F. of L. In the meanwhile the 
matter had been left open and the 
workers are dependent upon the 
good will of the management. Mr. 
Fechner suggested the following 
statement as sufficient to set forth 
the jurisdiction of the International 
Association of Machinists: 

“The making, repairing, assem- 
bling and installing of all machinery 
and parts thereof on electric street 
cars and automobiles and automo- 
bile busses except current-carrying 
parts is recognized as machinists’ 
work and men so employed are prop- 
erly under the jurisdiction of the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists.”’ 

Mr. Horn referred to cases where 
street and electric railway employees 
had forced members of the black- 
smiths to join the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees. 

The Executive Council decided 
that a conference of all parties at in- 
terest, including the stationary en- 
gineers, be held prior to the conven- 
tion for the purpose of arriving at an 
understanding and agreement, so 
that the Executive Council may file 
a report upon this subject to the 
convention. 
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Recreation — Eugene T. Lies, 
special representative of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association 
of America, presented to the Council 
the work of his organization and 
asked cooperation in securing state 
legislation to give communities home 
rule authority in community recrea- 
tion and for the devlopment of a 
constructive recreation program. He 
suggested that the A. F. of L. 
authorize a committee to study the 
whole question of leisure time situa- 
tion as it affects workers and to make 
recommendations. The study of the 
fundamentals in community recrea- 
tion was referred to the Committee 
on Education with authorization to 
the President of the A. F. of L. to 
act upon such report. 

The Council endorsed in principle 
legislation to secure home rule for 
local recreation activities and re- 
ferred the matter to the legislative 
committee for report to President 
Green. 

Upon the proposal to set aside 
recreation areas and new city sub- 
divisions, the Council approved the 
principle. 

Communication from International 
Seamen’s Union to the President of 
the United States—Andrew Furu- 
seth, of the seamen, submitted to 
Executive Council a communica- 
tion which he had prepared to send 
to the President of the United States 
which dealt with the proposal of the 
U: S. Shipping Board that the Treas- 
ury pay $20 per month for each 
American seaman on board an Amer- 
ican boat bought from the govern- 
ment and operated in the foreign 
service. The communication op- 
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posed the subsidy and submitted as 
a counter-proposition that every 
American seaman who has been at 
least thirty months in the merchant 
service and is otherwise acceptable, 
should be permitted to join the navy 
for one year and be given intensive 
naval training during that period. 
If at the end of the year he proved 
worthy he should be given a certifi- 
cate of honorable discharge which 
would entitle him to preference in 
employment on any American mer- 
chant vessel. The communication 


was approved by the Executive 
Council. 
Seamen’s Code Proposal—Mr. 


Furuseth brought to the attention of 
the Council the movement to estab- 
lish an international code for sea- 
men through the League of Nations. 
One of the provisions in the pro- 
posed code is that seamen may be 
arrested if they quit their vessels 
even though in safe port. In view of 
the far-reaching consec uences of such 
a code if adopted and the fact that 
discussion of its terms is now in 
progress to crystalize sentiment in 
favor of the proposal he requested 
assistance from the Council that 
would enable him to combat the 
propaganda. 

Social Text Books—President 
Green was authorized to continue 
the investigation of text books for 
social studies in the public schools. 

Model Convict Labor Bill—Vice- 
President Woll made a progress re- 
port upon the preparation of a model 
convict labor bill. President Green 
was authorized to act upon the com- 
pleted report when submitted. 

Street and Electric Railway Em- 
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ployees—Teamsters—The Executive 
Council decided that the president of 
the Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees and the president of the 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers be requested to appoint 
arbitrators to consider the contro- 
versy existing between the two or- 
ganizations in accord with the El 
Paso convention. 

Coal River Collieries—President 
Green reported that he was unable to 
give the status of negotiations between 
the committees appointed by the 
president of the Locomotive En- 
gineers and the president of the 
United Mine Workers upon the labor 
policy of the Coal River Collieries as 
he had received no report from either 
committee. 

Anti-Picketing Law in Washing- 
ton—A resolution from the Wash- 
ington State Federation of Labor re- 
quested the Executive Council to 
take the necessary steps to secure 
the organized workers of Washington 
the rights accorded them under the 
Clayton Act. A decision of the Su- 
preme Court in that state had de- 
clared all picketing unlawful. The 
matter was referred to President 
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Green together with the Legal In- 
formation Bureau for investigation 


and report. 
Jurisdiction — Egg Inspectors’ 
Union—The Executive Council 


granted the request of the Egg 
Inspectors’ Union of Chicago for per- 
mission to amalgamate with the 
Tea, Coffee, Cheese, Butter and Egg 
Drivers’ and Salesmen’s Union as the 
latter union does not properly come 
under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Railway Clerks — Teamsters — 
President Green reported his visit 
to the convention of the railway 
clerks and his request that the con- 
vention comply with the decision 
of the El Paso convention to put into 
effect the decision relative to the juris- 
dictional dispute between that organi- 
zation and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

Speakers for Student Groups—The 
Executive Council expressed an ap- 
preciation of the importance of pre- 
senting Labor’s rights before the 
student groups of the country and 
requested that wherever possible 
speakers be furnished to colleges 
when requested. 


The aim of education is not to develop 
this or that faculty, however indispensable, 
nor yet to make one thoroughly conversant 
with a particular order of facts, but the aim 
is to bring about a conscious participation in 
the life of the race, to evoke all the powers 
of man, so that his whole being shall be 
quickened and made responsive to the touch 


of things seen 


Spaulding. 


and unseen.’’— Bishop 




















Union Label and Organization Campaign 


By Joun J. MANNING, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Department 


RGANIZATION, education and 
publicity are the keynotes in 
the campaign of the American 

Federation of Labor, directed by the 
Union Label Trades Department, to 
solidify and increase membership, and 
to combat the vicious propaganda of 
the advocates of the so-called “‘open 
shop,” the ‘American plan,” and 
the “company union.” 

Under the plan of the campaign 
adopted at a conference of national 
and international unions held in 
Washington, D.C., on May 6, the 
country will be divided into five 
districts. 

To each district there will be as- 
signed a unit of four persons, con- 
sisting of an advance agent, moving 
picture machine operator, enter- 
tainer and lecturer. Meetings will 
be arranged by the advance agent in 
cooperation with State Federations 
of Labor and City Central Bodies. 

In addition to these meetings, 
when possible, there will be meetings 
conducted under the auspices of fra- 
ternal societies, women’s clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce, Kiwanis 
and Rotary Clubs, so that those out- 
side of the Labor Movement may 
see and hear the true story of the 
struggle ,of the workers. 

This will be acccomplished by 
means of a moving picture produced 
especially for this campaign, a lec- 
ture on the need of and benefits to be 
derived through organization, a mov- 
ing picture display of union labels, 
and the distribution of literature. 
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Appeal will be made to the work- 
ers to discontinue rendering aid and 
confort to our opponents by pur- 
chasing non-union products. “Spend 
money earned under union conditions 
only for the products of union labor,” 
will be the slogan. 

It will be demonstrated to em- 
ployers that through a trade agree- 
ment with a trade union, danger of a 
stoppage of work because of a strike 
or lockout can be minimized. 

The retail merchant will be shown 
it will be to his advantage when his 
employees are trades unionists and 
he offers union labeled goods to his 
patrons. 

The fact that where the workers 
are well organized in any community 
there is more and better business, 
better schools, more parks, recrea- 
tion and play grounds, better homes 
and a higher type of citizenship gen- 
erally, than where the workers are 
not organized, will be emphasized. 

The abolition of the inhumanly 
long workday, establishment of a 
fair wage standard, the fight against 
child, prison and sweatshop labor, 
prevention of exploitation of women 
in industry, enactment of protective, 
State and National laws, all accom- 
plished by the Labor Movement and 
the Union Label, will be clearly but 
briefly and truly set forth. 

This campaign will be conducted 
for a period of forty weeks. With 
the hearty cooperation of National 
and International Unions, State and 


Central Bodies, there is no reason to 
doubt its complete success. 


The strongest bond of human sympathy outside of family relation, should 
be one uniting all working people of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds.— 


Abraham Lincoln. 


International Labor 


New Permanent Home for Inter- 
national Labor Office—The new 
home of the International Labor 
Office in Geneva is almost completed 
and will be ready for occupancy be- 
fore the end of the year. Back in 
1922 the Swiss Federal Government 


$600,000). An international jury 
composed of leading men in the in- 
ternational Organization from a num- 
ber of countries was formed to ex- 
amine these plans and select the one 
best fitted for the purpose. 

The plans chosen called for a 








INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE, GENEVA 


donated for this purpose a parcel of 
ground fronting on the Lake in 
Geneva just at the edge of town, and 
on a site of beauty which it would be 


difficult to duplicate. In order to 
assure the building of this edifice 
the Swiss Government was also in- 
strumental in negotiating a loan which 
would enable immediate plans and 
construction. 

A competitive contest was opened 
for the submission of plans for a 
building, cost not to exceed three 
million Swiss franes (approximately 


modern European office building, 
the material for which is a gray Ital- 
ian sandstone. The building will be 
five stories high with a basement 
under the entire structure, containing 
heating and other operating ma- 
chinery and storage room. There will 
be slightly more than two hundred 
rooms for office purposes, a large 
library with stacks to take care of 
300,000 volumes, a reading room, a 
completely equipped kitchen and 
large dining salon, large spaces for 
the archives, and all modern con- 
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veniences. The building will be 
rectangular with a large court in the 
center, containing terraces, gardens 
and fountains. 

Construction was begun almost at 
once, after letting of the contract early 
in 1923, and on October 21, 1923, three 
foundation stones were laid with 
elaborate and impressive ceremonies. 
The three stones were symbolic of the 
three groups cooperating in the or- 
ganization and each stone was ce- 
mented by a representative of the 
respective groups—workers, employ- 
ers and governments. 


Since that date construction has 


gone forward with remarkable ra- 
pidity, and has afforded one of the 
finest examples of cooperation in 
building construction.: The edifice 
has now reached that stage ewhen 
only the interior work remains to be 
done. Some of this work is perhaps 
awaiting final action on the part of 
many governments and organiza- 
tions which hope to participate in 
completing the building by the dona- 
tion of gifts. 

For example, the Canadian Do- 
minion Government has supplied all 
of the doors for the main floor of the 
building, to be constructed of native 
Canadian woods. This necessitated 
a slight delay due to the fact that the 
plans of the main floor had to be 
gone over and specifications for these 
doors sent to Canada where the doors 
will be made and then shipped to 
Geneva. 

Many other governments have al- 
ready informed the office of the 
form which their gifts will take, and 
many others are considering the 
question at the present time. The 
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following is an enumeration of the 
gifts which have been pledged by 
governments up to the present time: 
Canada—Doors for the main floor 
of the building. 
Great Britain—4,000 pounds (ap- 
proximately $20,000) to be used in 


decorating the Governing Body 
Room. 

Denmark—An art piece from the 
Royal Porcelain Manufactory. 

Finland—Mural painting for en- 
trance hall. 

France—Gobelin tapestry for the 
Governing Body Room. 

Netherlands—Painting by Ferdi- 
nand Bolle. 

Switzerland—Two stone figures for 


the main entrance. 


Japan—Pair of especially con- 
structed cloisonne vases. 
India—Woodwork for use in 


decorating the Governing Body 
Room, to the value of 1,000 pounds 
(approximately $5,000). 

Belgium—Bronze statue by Con- 
stantin Meunier. 

Czechoslovakia—Chandelier for the 
Governing Body Room. 

Roumania—F urnishings for a room 
in the Roumanian style. 


Workers’ Education in Germany— 
The National Center for Workers’ 
Education in Germany is the National 
Committee. Six hundred local and 
thirty-four district educational com- 
mittees are affiliated with the 
National Center. During the in- 
flation period no records were kept 
of the work of these committees. 
An inquiry on the subject is, how- 
ever, in progress at the present time. 

The National Committee main- 
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tains a film and lantern slide center. 
The latter includes one hundred and 
thirty series of lantern slides, dealing 
with the various branches of science 
and art; these can be lent to the 
organization for small fees. In Jan- 
uary last, the number of loans were 
fifty-one. With each series of slides 
lent a lecture outline is also sent, so 
that the organizations are able to 
give lantern lectures in the smallest 
villages. 

The Cinema Center has not long 
been established. It exists for the pur- 
pose of examining films in general to 
see if they are suitable for labor or- 
ganizations, good films being then 
purchased for the organizations on 
the most advantageous terms. A de- 
tailed catalogue of a number of 
cinemas suitable for instruction and 
amusement is now being prepared. 
It is now some time since the first 
Labor film, ‘“‘The Forge,” was pre- 
pared. Although this film is not 
without defects, it does succeed in 
showing, in a series of dramatic pic- 
tures, the value of organization and 
solidarity to the working class, so 
that it is held in high repute, and is 
sometimes displayed in public cinema 
theaters. 

Since the inflation came to an end, 
the National Committee has revived 
its system of traveling classes, ap- 
pointing two itinerant teachers for 
the purpose. These classes are held 


from four to six evenings a week 
during the winter months; that is, 
from September to April, and are 
everywhere well attended. 
‘“‘Workers’ Education,” the journal 
of the National Committee, had to be 
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suspended during the inflation, but 
steps are now being taken to bring 
out a new and enlarged monthly. 
Our. Leipzig Workers’ Educational 
Institute has during the past year 
issued a magazine known as ‘The 
Will to Culture” (Kulturwille), which 
is welcomed by our educational or- 
ganizations. The National Commit- 
tee intends to issue at intervals a 
series of volumes under the general 
title ““Workers’ Education.”” These 
will form a collection of material on 
the special tasks of workers’ educa- 
tion, and will contain outlines of 


‘lectures and classes for the use of 


Socialist lecturers and teachers. 
Last year saw a revival of the 
Socialist Student Movement. First 
of all a meeting was held at Frankfort- 
on-M@gin to amalgamate the Socialist 
students of Germany and Austria, and 
later a Delegates’ Congress was held 
at Leipzig during “Culture Week”— 
two thousand five hundred students 
were represented by the delegates at- 
tending the last named; and Dr. 
Adolph Braun was present as the 
representative of the Executive of the 
Social Democratic Party. The Amal- 
gamated German-Austrian orgniza- 
tion was given the name of the 
“Union of Socialist Student Groups 
of Germany and Austria.” The 
Union comprises six university sec- 
tions: Austria, South Germany, West 
Germany, Central Germany, North 
and East Germany. The General 
Council consists of section leaders 
plus the members of the Executive 
Committee, Leipzig having been se- 
lected as the headquarters of the 
latter.. During the past year the 























various groups have been very active 
in resisting encroachments on the 
freedom to learn, teach and combine 
and in united work, as laid down in 
the Union program, for the protec- 
tion of Socialist teachers and stu- 
dents. The groups have also taken 
a definite stand in various academic 
questions and have done steady edu- 
cational work through lectures, group 
cooperation for serious study, etc. 
In point of numbers, Vienna is the 
strongest group, consisting, as it 
does, of nearly two thousand mem- 
bers, who have organized various in- 
stitutions to provide for the feeding 
and housing of poor students, and, 
in general, have done splendid social 
work. Another very energetic group 
is that of Bonn, where the Socialist 
students form a majority in the 
Bonn Students’ Parliament while 
after Bonn come the groups of Leip- 
zig, Berlin, Breslau, Hamburg, and 
Jena. 

A characteristic feature of the 
Socialist: Students’ Movement is its 
constant fluctuation. The coming 
or going of some special little band 
of students puts a totally different 
complexion upon this or that uni- 
versity group. These changes have 
given rise to the suggestion that, to 
give more permanence both mentally 
and financially, associations should 
also be formed of old students. A 
club of the kind, known as the 
“League of the Friends of Socialist 
University Students,” has long ex- 
isted at Dresden. Similar clubs have 
now been formed at Leipzig, in 
Thuringia, at Vienna, Breslau and 
Heidelberg, and, more recently, at 
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Berlin under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor Grotjahn. 

The Socialist Student Groups hold 
the principles of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. Their officials must be 
members of the Party, and the ex- 
perience of years has taught almost 
all of them to refuse to admit Com- 
munists as members. The Union be- 
longs to the Republican Students’ 
Cartel, headquarters, Munich, and 
it exerts a powerful influence over 
the policy of the latter. In view of its 
leading position among Republican 
students’ circles, the union is also well 
represented on the national office of 
the League of Nations’ Union, which 
is closely connected with the Re- 
publican Cartel. The National Office 
of the League of Nations’ Union is 
the official German representative 
on the “‘Fui,” the International Uni- 
versity Fédération (Federation Uni- 
versitaire Internationale, which fol- 
lows closely the work of the League 
of Nations.) Although the movement 
is only in its infancy, 1924 being the 
year of its re-founding, yet its suc- 
cess in that year may be regarded as 
entirely satisfactory. 

General educative work in politics, 
social science and economics is done 
for the officials of the German trade 
unions by the “Trade Union Bulle- 
tin,” which has a circulation of over 
seventy thousand. Trade unionists 
also obtain general and trade union 
information from the journals of 
their own unions, which are usually 
weeklies, and are sent free of charge 
to all union members. The functions 
of union magazines is to show their 
readers the relation between their 
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trade and the community, and this is 
rightly regarded as the best means 
of trade union education. During 
the inflation, the unions had to be 
satisfied with small magazines in- 
ferior in general turn-out, and ap- 
pearing only at comparatively rare 
intervals. Now that things are again 
normal, the magazines are being en- 
larged, and are opening their columns 
to much new and varied matter. 

A special aspect of these journals 
are the Works’ Councils Women’s 
and Youth Supplements which are 
being launched by an _ increasing 
number of unions. 

A similar line is being taken by 
the German Trades Union Congress. 
For some time now it has issued a 
“Labour Law Supplement” in addi- 
tion to its regular “Trade Union 
Bulletin.” This supplement con- 
tains reports of unions’ negotiations 
and decisions which are important 
from the point of view of the prin- 
ciple involved, and is therefore a 
source of valuable and reliable in- 
formation for trade union leaders 
who are defending the interests of 
their colleagues. The ‘Trade Union 
Women’s Gazette” was again pub- 
lished at the end of 1923. It is a 
monthly which sets forth the chief 
social and political problems of 
women and provides valuable mate- 
rial in respect of culture and hygiene. 

General educational] work for the 
rank and file of the members is left 
in the hands of the local educational 
committees and the trades councils. 
Statistics taken in 1923 show that at 
the end of 1922 there were labor 
in about seven hundred 


libraries 
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localities for use by all the local 
union branches. There are also a 
large number of libraries belonging 
to local unions; in Berlin, for in- 
stance, there are about twenty such 
local libraries, several of which con- 
tain over ten thousand volumes. 
A comprehensive inquiry into these 
is now in progress, and in a few 
months’ time it will be possible to 
furnish the exact number of libraries, 
their contents, and the number of 
books loaned in 1924. 

In 1922 there were educational 
committees in five hundred and fifty- 
one localities. These organize thea- 
ter performances, cinemas, and lec- 
tures for the local trade unionists. 
Records of these and of the expendi- 
ture involved are not available. Sta- 
tistics of the work done in 1924 are 
now being compiled; but it would 
be waste of time to give the amounts 
of paper money spent in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The Berlin Trade Union School is 
an educational institution provided 
for the officials and members of the 
Berlin trade union by collaboration 
between the two trades councils of 
Berlin, one of which represents the 
local branches of the German Trades 
Union Congress (manual workers) 
and the other the local branches of 
the German National Federation of 
Non-Manual Workers. The teaching 
is given in the evenings in the prem- 
ises of several state schools which 
have been placed at the disposal of 
the Trade Union School by the Ber- 
lin Town Council. 

The Berlin Trade Union School 
comprises two sections. The first 














of these consists of the so-called 
“union classes.’ These are the 
classes organized for officials and 
members at the suggestion of the 
unions. The number of students 
attending these classes is not limited 
and no special selection of students 
is made. The lessons deal with trade 
union subjects in the narrower sense 
of the word, and it is only inci- 
dentally that they treat of wider 
social - political and economic 
themes. During the last half-year 
there have been thirty-eight such 
courses, attended by a total of one 
thousand one. hundred students. 
Their object is, first, to train for 
educational work officials and mem- 
bers who are prevented by their 
trade union work from taking up 
any training which would extend 
over a considerable period of time; 
and, secondly, to give a good ground- 
ing to those trade unionists who 
intend to devote themselves later 
to intensive educational work. 

This intensive training is given in 
the other section, the trade union 
school proper. Its curriculum is sys- 
tematically organized into three 
grades. The Lower Grade consists of 
general introductory classes of a 
sociological nature; in these a series 
of ten two-hour lessons is given on 
the position of the worker in society. 

The middle grade school treats of 
the following subjects: Economics, 
factory management, law in general, 
labor law, the trade union system, 
social politics, and cultural politics. 
In each of these subjects there are 
both beginners’ and advanced 
students’ courses. The time re- 
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quired to complete each course varies 
according to the subject chosen, but 
will usually range from six to twelve 
months. Those entering for a middle 
grade should have attended at least 
one introductory course. Deviations 
from this general principle are, how- 
ever, permitted, if the student can 
show that he is sufficiently advanced 
for the middle grade course. 

The higher grade consists of semi- 
nars (groups for class work and dis- 
cussion). There are at present four 
of these, which are _ respectively 
studying economics, general law, 
labor law, and educational and cul- 
tural politics. There are no strict 
rules as to how long the student shall 
attend. The curriculum is so ar- 
ranged that new students can be 
admitted into the existing seminars 
at stated intervals. 

At the autumn session of 1924, the 
total number of students attending 
all three grades of the trade union 
school proper was five hundred and 
seventy. The number registered for 
the present session is somewhat less, 
but the difference will soon be made 
up, as some extra classes are to be 
organized in April. 

A fee of one and a half marks is 
payable for each of the ten two- 
hour lessons. This fee includes the 
contribution to the school magazine, 
the Berlin Trade Union School Quar- 
terly, a forty-eight page publication 
containing articles on all questions of 
trade union education. In aid of its 
teaching, the school also publishes a 
collection of literary manuals, the 
first volume of which, by Dr. Theo- 
dore Tichauer, appeared in March 
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under the title ‘Social Education.” 

For the “‘union”’ classes especially, 
the teachers are nearly all practical 
trade unionists. The more advanced 
school employs as teachers experts 
in the different subjects, provided 
that they have an adequate knowl- 
edge of the subject, and are efficient 
teachers. 

Of the two economic schools 
founded in 1922, only one still 
remains open. That at Berlin was 
closed in December, 1923, the trade 
unions being unable to send students 
for lack of funds. The Dusseldorf 
School has managed to keep going, 
thanks to aid from the provincial 
authorities of Rhineland and West- 
phalia, and, in fact, from all the 
larger towns of West Germany. In 
the year 1923-24, it had twenty all- 
day students, and seventy evening 
students, who were organized in 
three classes. The subjects studied 
are economics, social politics, law, 
world history, world politics and for- 
eign languages. In the present year 
the trade unions are sending twenty- 
two students. 

In order that future students may 
have had some preliminary training, 
and also to enable the school au- 
thorities to make a better selection 
from among the candidates, the latter 
are cooperating with the district 
trade union leaders of Rhineland 
and Westphalia for the organization 
of so-called study circles, through 
which prospective candidates may 
receive instruction by  corre- 
spondence. This work was started by 
old students of the school, who began 
to form local groups, and to do work 
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in preparation for the school. 
these activities have been organized 
systematically, there being no less 
than thirty study circles. These are 
assisted financially and in respect of 
organization by the trade unions, 
while the school supervises their 
work and follows the progress of the 
various members. 

It should be mentioned here that 
the unions belonging to the General 
Trades Union Congress of Germany 
will in all probability introduce be- 
fore long a “cultural levy.”’ The funds 
thus raised will chiefly be devoted 
to the provision of scholarships to 
the labour colleges and _ schools. 
The financial position of these will 
thus be consolidated and they will 
no longer be dependent on _ sub- 
scriptions and donations from this or 
that trade union.. When this plan 
has been carried into effect, it will 
be possible for unions which are not 
financially strong to nominate can- 
didates; and applications can be re- 
ceived direct from members who are 
not known in their organization. 

The trade union educational work 
is of three distinct kinds: 

The training of the present leaders; 
the preparation of future leaders by 
giving the requisite training to or- 
dinary members; and vocational 
training. 

Organizations which do not cater 
for skilled workers do not take up 
the last-named kind of work. 

The operative printers’ union 
gives a good deal of attention to 
vocational training. Besides this 
union the lithographers, wood-work- 
ers, painters, bakers, hotel, restau- 
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rant and bar employees, and transport 
workers issue special journals. Vo- 
cational matters are treated in lec- 
tures with or without lantern slides, 
and efforts are thus made to train 
the members in their trade. 

The training of officials is an im- 
portant function. Special attention is 
devoted in journals and lectures to 
the training of works’ councillors. 
No statistics are available in respect 
of this work, but there is little doubt 
that thousands of workers are thus 
enabled to get an insight into im- 
portant branches of applied science, 
while being at the same time trained 
as trade union leaders. Educational 
work of this kind may be illustrated 
by the arrangements made by the 
factory workers’ union, who are 
organizing special classes lasting from 
February to May, 1925. Any mem- 
ber may send in an application to 
attend these classes, together with in- 
formation as to his previous trade 
union activities. The local branch 
approves the applications and for- 
wards them to the district leaders 
who make the choice. Thirty stu- 
dents may attend each class, and 
part of their wages and the cost of 
board and lodging are defrayed by 
the union. The curriculum for the 
school is the following: Eight lec- 
tures on the Works’ Councils’ Act, 
and labor law, three on collective 
agreements, six on the history and 
theory of the trade'unions, seven on 
economics, and six on special in- 
surance. The “school’’ lasts for one 
week, into which it crams forty-five 
hours of instruction. The work as 
thus planned is very hard, but the 
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students are very enthusiastic for it, 
as is evident from the large number 
of suitable applicants; hitherto the 
number of applications received has 
been more than double that of the 
vacancies. 

No statistics are available of the 
educational work done for the rank 
and file of the members. It will be 
difficult to secure these, for in many 
cases lectures are given which might 
be classed almost equally well under 
the heading of educational or propa- 
ganda work. As a rule, this work is 
in the hands of the local educational 
committees. 

The German trade union leaders 
have long cherished the desire to 
bring out a solid magazine, in which 
trade union matter might be handled 
from a scientific standpoint. The 
currency catastrophe retarded the 
appearance of the magazine. The 
plan could not be realized until the 
summer of 1924, when stabilization 
being well under way, the trade 
unions had recovered from the worst 
effects of inflation and had begun to 
show satisfactory numerical progress. 
On July 15, 1924, the first volume of 
“Labour” appeared. It is issued by 
Theodore Leipart, the president of 
the Trades Union Congress; its edi- 
tor being Lothar Erdman. 

This magazine, which contains ar- 
ticles on trade union policy and eco- 
nomics generally, is therefore the 
official journal of the German Trades 
Union Congress for the discussion of 
serious problems of principle and 
organization. As such, its indepen- 
dence must of course be guaranteed. 
It does not exist merely to express 
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the views of the General Council of 
the Trade Union Center. It aims 
at affording its readers facilities for 
studying both sides of the arguments 
for or against any particular line of 
policy. Hence it has widened the 
circle of its collaborators. At the 
head stand, of course, the leaders of 
the trade union movement, but schol- 
ars, politicians, and administrative 
chiefs are also invited to express 
their views. If a real effort is to be 
made to give to such leaders as shop 
stewards, etc., a more thorough train- 
ing for the increasingly important 
duties which are now confronting 
them, then there must be oppor- 
tunity for the unprejudiced discus- 
sion of problems, and no closing of 
the eyes to any objection which may 
be raised to suggested solutions. 

During the short period of its ex- 
istence, the new magazine has striven 
to do justice to these expectations. 
Its popularity among the trade 
unions, and the admiration which 
it has compelled from those outside 
or hostile to the labor movement 
shows that it has chosen the right 
methods. Its appearance is a proof 
of the energy with which the trade 
unions are facing their new sphere 
of action. Its chief task is to in- 
vestigate the methods by which the 
trade unions can best attain their 
ends.—I/ nternational Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

International Action Against Un- 
employment—Unemployment, the 
bugaboo of all workers, of whatever 
trade or occupation, has always re- 
ceived the greatest attention from 
students of industrial economics. The 
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International Labor Conference, at 
its first session in Washington in 
1919, adopted a draft convention 
providing measures to alleviate this 
condition, which has met with greater 
success to date than any other meas- 
ure of this annual international! body 
for the advancement of labor legis- 
lation. 

The convention sets forth that 
each country ratifying it shall pro- 
vide a system of free public employ- 
ment offices under central control, 
and thus the elimination of the fee- 
charging commercial employment bu- 
reau. It also provides for the inter- 
change through the International 
Labor Office of information regard- 
ing employment conditions between 
various countries ratifying the con- 
vention, to allow of the intelligent 
migration of workers. 

This convention has been ratified by 
seventeen countries: Austria, Bul- 
garia, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, 
Great Britain, Greece, India, Italy, 
Japan, Norway, Poland, Rumania, 
South Africa, Spain, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

Ratification has been approved by 
competent authority in France, but 
not yet registered. 

Ratification has been recom- 
mended to the authorities in eight 
countries: Argentina, Brazil, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and the Netherlands. 

The Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 
and Chile have passed the necessary 
legislation to give effect to the con- 
vention, although steps towards rati- 
fication have not yet been taken. 

Thus it may be seen that twenty- 

















eight countries are on record as 
working together in international 
accord to overcome unemployment. 

Still another progressive step in 
this direction has been made through 
the activities of the International 
Labor Office by the development of 
the system of economics barometers. 

The economic barometer is the 
scientific study of all factors entering 
into supply, production and de- 
mand, and other phases of employ- 
ment and the economic system, with 
a view to supplying the necessary 
information to interested parties to 


prevent the frequent development of 
cycles of unemployment. By this 
scientific study of the factors govern- 
ing employment it is hoped that pro- 
duction may so be directed as to over- 
come overproduction in any one 
field and allow an unbroken period 
of employment for workers. 

The scientific study of what are 
generally termed seasonal occupa- 
tions is also hoped to produce infor- 
mation which will take care of sea- 
sonal fluctuations in employment in 
certain industries. In this connec- 
tion, the building industry might be 
pointed to as an example of what can 
be accomplished in this direction. 
In past years there were regular 
periods of unemployment in the 
building industry during the incle- 
ment seasons of the year, but the 
introduction of scientific planning of 
building operations, different mate- 
rials, and other factors, have made 
building a continuous industry 
throughout the year. 

It is hoped that many other so- 
called seasonal industries may be 
assisted so that ‘periods of unem- 
ployment may be eliminated. 

Labor Legislation in Chile—An 


interesting account of labor legisla- 
tion in Chile is contained in corre. 
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spondence recently addressed to the 

International Labor Office by the 

Chilean Minister of Hygiene, Re- 

lief, Social Welfare and Labor, to 

inform the office of what steps have 
been taken regarding draft conven- 
tions adopted by the sessions of the 

International Labor Conference. 

An Act of September 29, 1924, es- 
tablished the eight-hour day and the 
forty-eight hour week, with a maxi- 
mum of two hours overtime. 

A free national employment service 
has been established with branch 
offices in various parts of the country. 

An Act has been passed establish- 
ing a period of rest without loss of 
employment in cases of childbirth. 
Women are entitled to forty days’ 
leave before confinement and twenty 
days after. Previous legislation pro- 
vided that all employers must main- 
tain adequate quarters for nursing at 
stated intervals. 

The Act of September 29, 1924, 
also prohibited the employment of 
children under fourteen years of age, 
with certain privileges of employ- 
ment for children under fourteen but 
over twelve years of age, who have 
fulfilled their compulsory school at- 
tendance requirements. 

Night work of young persons un- 
der sixteen years of age is pro- 
hibited, with the employment of 
young persons between sixteen and 
eighteen years of age confined to 
certain classes of employment certi- 
fied as not dangerous, physically or 
morally. 

An Act of September 3, 1924, in- 
cludes agriculture, forestry and stock- 
breeding within the scope of work- 
men’s compensation, when at least 
five workers are employed. 

Many other conventions and rec- 
ommendations adopted by the In- 
ternational Labor Conference have 
been met or were already covered by 
existing legislation, but the above 
are of greatest interest. 





gates.—Proverbs xxxi; 31. 
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The Federal Government Recognizes the Prob- 
lems of Women in Industry 


By Mary ANDERSON 
Director of the Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


N THE decade between 1900 
and 1910 there was a growing 
recognition that women were rap- 

idly increasing in industrial pursuits, 
and that many problems confronting 
the working women ought to be the 
concern of the Federal Government 
itself. 

Almost the first official utterance 
of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, which had been 
created at the Boston convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
was the passing of a resolution 
requesting the Federal Government 
to make an investigation of women 
in industry. This was in 1903. In 
1907 prominent women came to Wash- 
ington to appear before a Congres- 
sional committee to ask for an appro- 
priation to make a special investi- 
gation of women in industry. The 
appropriaiton was finally granted by 
Congress, and the investigation was 
conducted by Mr. James P. Neill, 
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Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. The investigation 
extended over a period of three 
years, from 1907 through 1909, and 
covered many of the industries in 
which women were employed. The 
report was published in 19 volumes 
and laid the basis for an insistent 
demand for a bureau in the Govern- 
ment whose concern should be the 
working women. 

In the meantime there was created 
in the Government the Department 
of Labor. Just as the Department 
of Labor is the youngest department 
in the Government, so the Women’s 
Bureau is the youngest bureau 
created by law in the Government. 
Moreover, just as the increasing 
strength of industrial workers made 
more insistent the demand for the 
Department of Labor and finally 
necessitated the creation of such a 
department, so it was with the 














Women’s Bureau. As the women 

workers entered industry more and 
* more, the demand became insistent 
that there should be created in 
the Government a bureau concerned 
solely with the problems peculiar to 
working women. The American 
Federation of Labor passed resolu- 
tions at its conventions asking for 
the creation of a women’s bureau, 
and Mr. Samuel Gompers, then 
president, and the Legislative Com- 
mittee actively agitated and spoke 
for such a bureau. In 1916 Repre- 
sentative Casey of Pennsylvania in- 
troduced in Congress a bill to create 
a woman’s division in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. This bill did not 
pass, however, and at the time 
of the entrance of the United States 
into the World War, the Secretary 
of Labor called a conference of 
representative men and women to 
work out the best way of recruiting 
labor for war service. An agency 
called the Woman in Industry Serv- 
ice was one among the several or- 
ganizations created at this time in 
the Department of Labor. 

During the short war existence 
of the Woman in Industry Service, 
from July until the signing of the 
armistice in November, the work 
of this service consisted mainly in 
upholding the standards for the 
employment of women which had 
been created previous to the war. 
American labor in general fully 
realized the necessity of maintaining 
standards which it had won with such 
sacrifice. This was a lesson learned 
from England, which in abrogating 
its labor standards at the beginning 
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of the war found itself, after four 
years of continuous warfare, with 
a tired working nation. Workers 
after all can be compared to the 
runners in a marathon race. If 
the latter were to start out at full 
speed they would not last until the 
race was over; those who know how 
to conserve their energy are the 
ones most likely to win. So with 
the workers, it is not the sudden 
spurt which will bring them to their 
goal, but it is the long steady haul 
which will make them win in the 
end. It was this realization that 
was responsible for the adoption 
by the Woman in Industry Service of 
the policy of not abrogating the 
standards that had been created 
for the employment of women. 

As the coming of peace showed no 
decrease in the need for a clear 
policy and definite information about 
the conditions under which women 
should be employed in the industries 
of the country, the Woman in In- 
dustry Service was continued for 
the fiscal year 1920 through an 
appropriation by Congress “‘to enable 
the Secretary of Labor to continue 
the investigations touching women 
in industry.” This means of con- 
tinuation, however, did not provide 
a permanent future for the service, 
as the granting of the appropriation 
was dependent entirely upon Con- 
gress, the- work of the ‘service 
being classed as a special activity, 
and the service itself not having 
been made statutory and therefore 
permanent. 

As a result of a special effort on 
the part.of those forces interested 
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in the welfare of wage-earning 
women, a bill was introduced in 


Congress to create the Women’s 
Bureau as a permanent organization 
in the Department of Labor. Hear- 
ings on this bill were held by a joint 
committee of the Senate and House, 
at which representatives from the 
following organizations testified: 

American Federation of Labor, 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League, 

National Federation of Federal 
Employes, 

National Consumers’ League, 

National League of Women Voters, 

National Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, 

Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 

Division of Industrial Studies of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, 

University of Chicago Settlement, 

Women’s Executive Committees of 
the National Republican Committee 
and National Democratic Committee, 

National Republican Congressional 
Committee. 

On June 5, 1920, a bill was passed 
by Congress’ establishing the 
Women’s Bureau in the Department 
of Labor “to formulate standards 
and policies which shall promote 
the welfare of wage-earning women, 
improve their working conditions, 
increase their efficiency, and advance 
their opportunities for profitable em- 
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ployment. The said bureau shall 
have authority to investigate and 
report to said Department of Labor 
upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of women in industry.” 

It is very important that the 
Federal Government should interest 
itself more and more in the human 
problems of the race. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is of tremendous 
value in conserving animal and plant 
life, but what is even more essential 
is the conservation of human life, 
which in the final analysis brings us 
to the importance of women. The 
woman as an individual worker has 
a right to health and happiness, but 
this individual right has,a much 
broader significance when we think 
of the working woman as a mother 
or a potential mother of the race. 
It is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to make sure that in our rush 
for expansion of industries and the 
ever-growing demand for more pro- 
duction we do not exploit these women 
to their detriment and to the detri- 
ment of the country as a whole. 

The Women’s Bureau, in line with 
the policy of the Government, has no 
mandatory powers nor any laws to 
administer. We are a Government 
by the will of the people with the 


right of the states to make their 
own laws. Therefore, the enunci- 
ation of standards and policies by 
the Women’s Bureau has only the 
force of presenting facts and of 
tending to make uniform the action 
of the several states. 














URING the last ten years, the 
question, Are women organ- 
ized? has come up again and 
again. The movement for special legis- 
lation for the woman worker, which 
has arisen in every industrial state in 
the country, received its strength and 
impetus from two factors. The 
‘ woman worker has been, and still is, 
one of the most exploited elements in 
industry. Secondly, the woman 
worker has been considered ‘“un- 
organizable.”” The investigations of 
the Federal Women’s Bureau, the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, the Russel Sage Foundation, 
the Consumers’ League, and various 
other research organizations have 
been unanimous in their findings that 
woman’s wages are pitifully low, that 
her working conditions are generally 
poor, and that the opportunities for 
advancement are extremely limited. 

Public opinion has generally ac- 
cepted the idea that the woman worker 
could not be organized and would, 
therefore, have to be helped out of 
the morass of low wages and long 
hours by the aid of protective legis- 
lation. 

Recently the first part of the ques- 
tion as -to whether women can be 
organized has been answered by a 
statistical study, telling where they 
already are organized. The National 
Bureau of Economic Research pub- 
lished a study of the “Growth of 
Trade Unions in America,” with a 
special chapter devoted to the topic 
of “Women in Trade Unions.” Mr. 
Leo Wolman, who is responsible for 


Where Are the Organized Women Workers 


By TuHeresa WoLFson 
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the study, collected from the various 
international unions the approximate 
number of women in their member- 
ship. This information, which, by 
the way, was extremely difficult to 
secure because of the policy of most 
unions not to separate membership 
by sexes, he contrasted with the re- 
sults of a similar study which he 
made in 1910. The resulting infor- 
mation throws out a challenge to 
current ideas. There is apparently 
an increasing body of women work- 
ers who are members of trade unions. 
They have wrested for themselves 
not only higher wages and better 
working conditions than their un- 


. organized sisters, but also greater 


protection for themselves and their 
jobs. 

Where are the organized women 
workers? In 1920, twenty-one per cent 
of the total female population of the 
United States was employed in in- 
dustry. Of the eight and a half 
million women in industry, Mr. Wol- 
man estimated that one-fifteenth, or 
approximately three hundred and 
ninety-six thousand and nine hundred 
women are organized in trade unions 
in the United States. 

When this figure is compared with 
the number of organized women in 
England or Germany, it seems very 
small indeed. And when it is com- 
pared with the number .of women 
who are in industry in the United 
States, it seems like nothing more 
than a drop in the bucket—but it 
marks a fivefold increase of woman 
membership in American trade 
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unions in the ten years from 1910 to 
1920! 

More than half the gainfully em- 
ployed women work in professional, 
domestic and personal services, and 
clerical occupations. On the other 
hand, the largest percentage of or- 
ganized women are to be found in the 
needle trade unions. The fact that 
the occupations employing the most 
women are the least organized lends 
itself to interpretation. Mr. Wolman 
attempts to explain this fact by the 
statement that even the men em- 
ployed in these occupations are un- 
organized. Since a very small per 
cent of the men are employed in 
these occupations, and since both 
domestic service and clerical occu- 
pations have long been considered 
‘“‘women’s jobs,”’ it would seem that 
other explanations are necessary than 
those given by Mr. Wolman. It is 
in this group of occupations that all 
the traditions of what a woman can 
do, and why she works, are to be 
found. The peculiar isolation of the 
domestic worker plus the fact that 
the work is traditionally ““woman’s”’ 
is undoubtedly chiefly responsible 
for the lack of organization. Where 
men are employed in most of these 
occupations they enter as “‘intru- 
ders” —regarded in the same fashion 
as women workers who enter manu- 
ffcturing and mechanical industries. 

The needle trades and particularly 
the clothing industry, are responsible 
for forty-two per cent of the total 
number of women organized in trade 
unions. This marks a tremendous in- 
crease in organization among women 
in these occupations, for in 1910 only 
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eleven and two-tenth per cent of the 
women working in the clothing in- 
dustry was organized. 

The organizations having the next 
largest group of organized women are 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ the 
Textile Workers, the Railway Clerks 
and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (particularly 
the Telephone Operators’ Depart- 
ment). This group of unions were 
responsible for approximately thirty- 
three per cent of the total number of 
organized women. (Since 1920 the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers’ Union 
has practically disbanded and the 
Telephone Operators’ Department of 
the Electrical Workers’ Union has 
lost the larger part of its member- 
ship as a result of the great telephone 
operators’ strike of 1921.) Itisinter- 
esting to note that whereas the Rail- 
way Clerks’ Union claimed about 
sixty-two women members in 1910, 
in 1920 its women membership was 
reported as being thir‘iy-five thou- 
sand. The influx of women into an 
industry which fifteen years ago was 
considered a “man’s” industry is an 
interesting index of the changing sex, 
as it were, of the occupation, with 
changing processes. 

The printing and publishing in- 
dustries comprise the next best or- 
ganized industries as far as women 
are concerned. The International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, the 
Printing Pressmen, and the Inter- 
national Typographical Union had 
eleven and six-tenth per cent of the 
total number of women engaged in 
the industry organized in 1910. In 
1920, Mr. Wolman estimated that 
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twenty-five per cent of the women 
were organized in these unions. 
Organized women are to be found in 
the pottery industry, in the food 
industries, in cigar and tobacco 
manufacturing, and in the paper and 
pulp industry. The extent of or- 
ganization, however, is very small and 
has shown a very small increase since 
1910. 

The few professional unions, like 
the Actors, the Federation of Teach- 
ers, the Federation of Musicians, and 
the Bookkeepers and Stenographers’ 
Union have a comparatively large 
women membership in proportion to 
their total membership, though ex- 
tremely small in proportion to the 
total number of women engaged in the 
professions. 

In surveying the field of organiza- 
tian among women workers, it is 
evident that, with the exception of 
the clothing industry, where women 
are more or less predominant, as far 
as numbers are concerned, women 
are organized in those industries 
having comparatively strong unions 
of men workers. In other words, 
there are practically no women’s 
unions in the United Sates. This 
lends itself to an interpretation, but 
since Mr. Wolman undertook a sta- 
tistical study only, he makes little 
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analysis of the figures he has gath- 
ered. 

There are disadvantages in making 
a statistical study in the labor move- 
ment. Most trade unions keep no 
statistics, certainly do not separate 
what figures they keep, by sexes, or 
industrial centers. On the other 
hand, statistics alone do not tell the 
entire story of women in trade 
unions. The organization of women 
workers, like the organization of men 
workers, is most successful in large 
industrial centers. There is no way 
of estimating, statistically, the per- 
centage of organized women in these 
industrial centers to the total num- 
ber of women employed. For this 
reason we are unable to estimate the 
real strength of the small nucleus 
of organized women. Concentrated 
in cities like New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, they may be a 
definite factor in pulling up the wages 
of the unorganized women in the 
city. Spread thin over the vast 
country, they may have no influence 
at all upon the economic status of 
the eight and a half million working 
women of whom about three and a 
half millions are employed in indus- 
tries. However, these are questions 
which will some day be answered by 
the trade union movement itself. 





Happiness comes from striving—doing— 
loving — achieving — conquering — always 
something positive and forceful—David Starr 


Jordan. 














Lincoln. 


I hope I may live to see the day when an unfettered start and a fair chance in 
the race of life is guaranteed to every American boy and girl.—Abraham 














Committees on Education 


Code on the Rights of Children— 
The first International Congress of 
Social Economy held in ‘Buenos Aires 
last fall, adopted a code of rights for 
children that is suggestive of addi- 
tions to many school curricula. 
Not infrequently the public school 
curriculum offers its pupils nothing 
but the familiar subjects that are 
disciplining rather than agencies for 
the releasing and developing of crea- 
tive expression. 

This children’s code suggests many 
educational opportunities which pri- 
vate schools advertise as special 
inducements but which public schools 
have not yet generally adopted. 
This means that not until public 
schools broaden and enrich their 
courses of study and provide wider 
school facilities, will the children 
of wage earners have-equal oppor- 
tunities with the rich. The code is 
an interesting standard against which 
local committees on education can 
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check existing practices and devel- 
opments. 

Play and other activities that de- 
velop and refine the imagination have 
a very real function in education to 
enable our boys and girls to find 
beauty and joy in life. The day has 
long passed when labor regards play, 
art, music and like means of artistic 
expressions as luxuries in education. 

First—Every child has the right 
to be born with honor, and his birth 
should not be an obstacle to the 
fullest and highest development of 
his life and his social activities. 

Second—Every child has the right 
to be born in good health. Laws 
must prevent the creation of genera- 
tions of sickly and degenerate per- 
sons. Mothers should receive every 
care and all hygenic instruction which 
may be necessary to safeguard the 
health of the child. The child should 
be examined and attended in the 
first days of his life by doctors and 

















nurses in the public service. His 
feeding and treatment should be 
supervised by persons especially 
trained for this sefvice. 

Third—Every child has the right 
to the environment and attention of 
a decent home. Vicious and wicked 
parents should not be permitted to 
exercise influence over their chil- 
dren. Abandoned children should be 
eared for in private homes rather 
than in institutions. If such homes 
be lacking, institutions for the care 
of children should be so organized 
that they may resemble homes as 
closely as possible. 

Fourth—Every child has_ the 
right to an education which will pre- 
pare him for a complete life; that is, 
to fulfill his duty as a member of his 
family, his city, his state, his coun- 
try, and humanity in general. The 
necessary instruction should be com- 
pulsory and gratuitous for all. There 
should be a school within the reach of 
every child. 

Fifth—Every child has the right 
to healthy recreation to conserve and 
improve his physical well-being. 
There should be within the reach of 
every child a pl&ce where he may 
obtain recreation. The state should 
see that in this place the child will 
find what may be most essential to 
his pleasure and his physical train- 
ing, and that he may be protected 
against harmful influence. 

Sixth—Every child has the right 
to such spectacles as may produce 
spiritual pleasure and assist in the 
development of his character. The 


State should place such spectacles 
within the reach.of all children and 
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should take care that depressing or 
immoral exhibitions be excluded. 

Seventh—Every child has the right 
to the development of his social in- 
clinations. Every effort should be 
made to have every child belong to 
some organization requiring his serv- 
ice and cooperation to a common 
end. 

Eighth—Every child has the right 
to a sincere expression of his creative 
faculties. Choral societies, children’s 
theaters, vocational institutions, and 
other establishments will help to 
give opportunity for this expression. 

Ninth—Every abnormal child 
has the right to opportunities equal 
to those which life offers to other 
normal children. A child mentally 
deficient should receive special at- 
tention to supply his deficiencies. 

Tenth—Every child has the right 
to be considered innocent. The so- 
called delinquent child should be 
treated in a special way, as is the 
sickly or backward child, until he is 
made a useful member of society. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


George A. Warren, Chairman— 
The Washington Central Labor Union 
has long had an active committee 
on education, and has been working 
along the lines recommended by the 
A. F. of L. Committee on Education. 
While the measure of success has 
not been all that could be desired, 
progress has been made. The reali- 
zation is growing on the part of trade 
unionists in Washington that work- 
ers’ education and participation in 
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character are properly within the 
domain of unionism. 

The Washington Committee on 
Education worked actively in behalf 
of the bill passed in the first session 
of the last Congress, increasing the 
salaries of school teachers. The local 
teachers’ union is affiliated with the 
C. L. U. and has a representative 
on the Education Committee. 

The C. L. U. has been praised for 
the work done in behalf of the Five- 
Year School Building Program for 
Washington, which has become law. 
This law provides for $20,000,000 
for bringing the schools of Washing- 
ton up to date within the next five 
years, including the building of nu- 
merous new schools and enlarging 
and remodeling a large number of ex- 
isting schools, also adding many new 
playgrounds. 

Twice efforts have been made by 
the Washington central body to ob- 
tain representation upon the Board 
of Education, but thus far without 


success, although a _ thoroughly 
worthy candidate was nominated. 
DETROIT 


Dennis E. Batt, Chairman—The 
school board for the city of Detroit 
consists of seven members, elected 
for six-year terms. The two new 
members elected this spring have 
demonstrated their friendliness to- 
ward organized labor and it is be- 
lieved they will really constitute 
representation on the board which 
in the past has been uniformly hos- 
tile to Labor’s aims and _ ideals. 
The rank and file of the labor move- 
ment of Detroit appears to be coming 
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to an appreciation of the important 
function of the school and from now 
on will take a more active interest in 
school board elections. Up to this 
time nothing has been done on the 
question of securing representation 
on the board of directors of the public 
libraries of the city. 

The local Federation of Labor has 
for several years been active in 
securing adequate appropriations for 
school buildings, teachers’ salaries 
and libraries, efforts in this direction 
generally being met with satisfac- 
tory results. 

Little influence has been exercised 
in directing the educational policies 
and practices of the schools in Detroit 
by the local labor movement, except 
to cooperate in maintaining the plat- 
toon school system. 

The newly appointed committee 
on education of the Detroit Federa- 
tion of Labor will give its immediate 
consideration to the problem of adult 
education. Up to the present little 
has been done in this direction 
except by independent organizations 
or individuals. 

The Detroit Federation has recom- 
mended to its affiliated locals that 
they support the Workers Education 
Bureau and from time to time articles 
have appeared in the Detroit Labor 
News calculated to achieve this 
result. | 

The Teachers’ Union Ausziliary of 
New York City—That the organi- 
zation of teachers doing work of 
constructive character should have 
the organized support of a body of 
public spirited citizens, the Teachers’ 
Union Auxiliary was formed. 
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The auxiliary gives its support 
on the broad policies of the union, 
regarding it of the utmost importance 
that the continued growth of a 
well-organized body of teachers in 
close touch with the real facts of 
school existence be assured. It seems 
to the auxiliary that the fight to 
create schools that are good in 
every way should be waged chiefly 
by the teachers. But the auxiliary 
also believes that it is the duty, 
as well as a source of satisfaction 
to its members, to help provide the 
means and the moral backing for a 
work that is wholly social. It is 
in this spirit that an opportunity 
is being given to men and women 
interested in education to join in 
this constructive work. 

The auxiliary operates as a dis- 
tinct entity. It has its officers and 
its standing and special committees. 
The chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors is the chief executive officer 
of the organization. The auxiliary 
carries on investigations on its own 
account and publishes the reports 
as pamphlets. It holds its own 
meetings as well as joint meetings 
with the union, and in all ways 
reinforces the efforts of the teachers 
to make the schools good enough for 
all the children. 

The auxiliary endeavors to enlist 
public support in the effort to elimi- 
nate political manipulation in award- 
ing educational offices, to secure for 
the public school system the ad- 
vantages of an experimental board 
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under the Board of Education; to 
establish for our teachers and child- 
ren decent physical conditions ’ in 
the schools. 


, Believing that forward-looking 
people interested in progressive 
movements are those whom the 
Teachers’ Union Auxiliary needs to 
enlist for support of the ideals of 
the teachers’ union, a survey has 
been made of the various progressive 
clubs and organizations of New York 
City. Executives of these organi- 
zations have been interviewed with 
a view to enlisting their interest 
and in each case ar: effort has been 
made to secure a selected list of 
persons especially interested in edu- 
cational problems. Members of the 
teachers’ union have not been ne- 
glected as cooperators in this drive 
for a bigger and better Teachers’ 
Union Auxiliary. A circular letter 
has been addressed to every member 
of the union as well as the auxiliary. 
The names of one hundred and 
fifty students especially alive to 
social issues have been secured. 


Much is planned for later accom- 
plishment, both along the line of 
organization—looking toward in- 
creasing membership—and com- 
mittee work in which new members 
and present members of the auxiliary 
will be invited, if not urged, to 
participate. These activities will in- 
clude a concentrated study of a 
few outstanding problems of public 
education—then constructive action. 


Why stay we on the earth unless to grow? 


— Browning. 











Abraham Lincoln studied by firelight 


What life itself may be we can not know 
till all men share the chance to know. 


—Josephine Peabody. 


Workers Education Bureau 


The Constitutional Changes at the Philadelphia 
Convention 


By Spencer Miter, Jr. 


The Executive Committee—When 
the delegates to the Fourth National 
Convention of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau met in the city of 
Philadelphia in April last they were 
confronted with the task of so re- 
vising the constitution of the Workers 
Education Bureau as to give ade- 
quate representation on the Execu- 
tive Board to the increasing number 
of national and international unions 
which are now affiliated with the 
Bureau on the per capita basis as 
provided in the El Paso Convention 
Plan. The delegates were confronted 
as well with the sense of responsi- 
bility both to preserve the educa- 
tional character of the movement 
and to include in the board those 
representatives of study classes and 


trade union colleges whose activity 


have in large measure been the power 
and strength of the whole effort up to 
the present. Then, too, there was the 
problem of giving specific representa- 
tion of local and district organizations 
of labor, to say nothing of the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
from the outset has given generously 
of its support and encouragement, 


first, under the presidency of the 
late Samuel Gompers and more re- 
cently under that of his able suc- 
cessor, William Green. 

This constitutional revision was 
approached by the delegates with a 
gravity which such a task deserves. 
And the achievement is one which, 
in its democratic and representative 
character, may properly serve as 
a model ‘to other groups. There 
was no slighting of one group at 
the expense of the other; no attempt 
to place the balance of power with 
the large organizations at the cost 
of the smaller organizations. In a 
word, no effort was made to erect 
a political structure for purposes of 
manipulation. A conscious effort was 
made to give both function and repre- 
sentation to those groups which may 
be said genuinely to constitute the real 
nucleus of the workers’ education 
movement. 

The constitution as adopted pro- 
vides for an executive committee 
of eleven members, a president, secre- 
tary and nine additional members. 
It further provides that of these 
eleven members: Three shall repre- 
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sent the international and national 
unions; three shall represent the 
American Federation of Labor; one 
shall represent the state federations, 
central bodies and local unions; two 
shall represent the workers’ study 
classes, trade union colleges and 
other workers’ educational enter- 
prises, and the president and secre- 
tary shall be representatives at large. 
The method of the election or 
selection of the Executive Committee 
reflects the functional character of 
this representation. Three of the 
groups select from within their own 
membership their own nominees 
which are in turn voted upon by 
the entire delegate convention. 
These three groups include the 
national and international unions; 
the local and district unions; and 
the workers’ educational enterprises. 
Whereas each of these three groups 
may nominate more than their quota 
on the executive committee, the 
delegates can elect but a specified 
number from each group by secret 
ballot for the committee. The three 
representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor are selected 
by the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, while the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Bureau are 
nominated at large and elected by 
the entire delegate convention. 
These, then, are the provisions for 
group representation under the new 
constitution. It presents certain 
novel features which only time and 
experience can properly test. But 
it is that precise spirit of repre- 
sentation which the Bureau seeks to 
foster. An opportunity is presented 
in the new constitution for an import- 
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ant experiment with the organic 
law of the Bureau itself. 

Workers’ Education Pamphlet Se- 
ries—The Bureau is developing a 
series of pamphlets on current labor 
problems prepared especially to meet 
the needs of trade unionists who 
want to understand their union and 
interpret it to others. 

The first most recent additions are: 
The Voluntary Basis of Trade Union- 
ism by Samuel Gompers; The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor by Matthew 
Woll; Child Labor by William Green 
and Women’s Auxiliaries and Work- 
ers’ Education by Theresa Wolfson. 

The first of these is a memorial 
edition of the address which Mr. 
Gompers made at the opening of 
the El Paso Convention. Appre- 
‘ciating that he was approaching 
the end of his service to the labor 
movement, several months before the 
convention date, Mr. Gompers de- 
termined to prepare a convention ad- 
dress outlining the fundamentals of 
his union philosophy. The address 
is his trade union creed and in 
convenient and attractive form is 
made readily available both for office 
reference and study. 

The American Federation of Labor 
by -Matthew Woll makes available 
for the first time in a condensed 
and plain form the structure and 
functions of subdivisions of the Fed- 
eration. Charts add precision to 
the interpretation. Every trade 
unionist who wishes to understand 
the duties and prerogatives of the 
Federation and affiliated unions with 
their reciprocal activity should have 
this thirty-two-page pamphlet. It 
could well serve as the special primer 
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with which every new union worker 
could begin his union education. 

Child Labor by the President of 
the American Federation of Labor 
presents in concise form data from 
replies to fundamental questions 
asked by those studying the amend- 
ment as well as by its opponents. 
The factual information presented 
is of the type needed by speakers 
presenting the amendment to public 
audiences and before legislative 
groups. 
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Women’s Auziliary to Trade Unions 
as a field of Workers’ Education by 
Theresa Wolfson follows the sugges- 
tive question method of the Child 
Labor pamphlet and presents evidence 
indicative of the potentiality of pro- 
viding constructive economic func- 
tions for groups that have been 
generally disregarded or possibly re- 
garded as either nominal or social 
appendages. Women’s Auxiliaries - 
have possibilities as a field not only 
for education but for organization 
service. 


Recent Legal Decisions by Legal Information 
Bureau, Matthew Woll, Director 


HE case of Wolff Packing Co. vs. 
Court of Industrial Relations of 
State of Kansas had its inception 
in an order of the state court to compel 
obedience to the awards of the Court 
of Industrial Relations. On review by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the decision of the state 
court was reversed, following which 
the state court vacated its origi- 
nal judgment, eliminated the ob- 
jectionable paragraphs of the order 
of the Industrial Court and then 
awarded a peremptory writ of man- 
damus to compel obedience to the re- 
maining portions of the Industrial 
Court’s findings. On a rehearing the 
court modified this judgment and 
awarded a peremptory writ of man- 
damus to compel obedience to the 
court’s award, fixing the hours of 
labor and also including clauses re- 
lating to pay for overtime. 
When this case was before the 
Supreme Court for the first time, the 


discussion related to the validity of 
the parts of the act permitting the 
fixing of wages. This section of the 
act was held to be violative of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and the ac- 
tion of the state court in upholding 
the act was reversed. Thereafter the 
state court held that the other sec- 
tions of the act were separable from 
those permitting the fixing of wages 
and held them to be constitutional. 
This case is now before the Supreme 
Court on two writs of error, one on 
the judgment before rehearing and 
the other on the judgment after re- 
hearing. It will only be necessary 
to consider the second as the first was 
lost upon judgment after rehearing. 
Its purpose is to test the constitu- 
tionality of the act, permitting the 
fixing of hours by the State Industrial 
Board. 

During the mandamus hearings 
it was insisted by the company that 
the act was in conflict with the 
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Fourteenth Amendment. When be- 
fore the Supreme Court for the first 
time, the parts of the act permitting 
the fixing of hours was not considered 
and consequently were not affected 
by the opinion. 

Both sides rely upon the previous 
decision to uphold their contentions 
in this case. One side insists that by 
reversing the original judgment of 
the state court, the entire act was 
held unconstitutional. The other 
side points out that by declaring 
particularly the sections permitting 
the fixing of wages to be unconsti- 
tutional and by remaining silent upon 
the other provisions they were im- 
pliedly held to be constitutional. On 
this point the court said: “A judg- 
ment of reversal is not necessarily 
an adjudication by the appellate 
court of any other than the questions 
in terms discussed and decided.” 

The company further insisted that 
the previous decision recognized 
and gave effect to principles appli- 
cable to the provisions permitting 
the fixing of hours and if applied 
would solve it. Holding that this 
point was well taken, the court said: 
“The declared and adjudged purpose 
of the act is to insure continuity of 
operation and production in certain 
businesses which it calls ‘essential 
industries.’ To that end it provides 
for the compulsory settlement by 
a state agency of all labor contro- 
versies in such businesses which en- 
danger the intended continuity. It 
proceeds on the assumption that the 
public has a paramount interest in 
the subject which justifies its com- 
pulsion.”’ 
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After outlining the procedure to be 
followed by the Industrial Court, the 
court continued: ‘‘No distinction is 
made between wages and hours of 
labor; both are put on the same plane. 
In the fixing of wages regard is to 
be had for what is fair between em- 
ployer and employees, and in the 
fixing of hours of labor regard is ‘to 
be had for what are healthful periods; 
but neither is to be fixed save in the 
compulsory adjustment of an en- 
dangering controversy to the end that 
the business shall go on.” 

Stating that on three previous oc- 
casions when this act was before it, 
the court referred to is as establishing 
a system of ‘compulsory arbitration,’ 
it proceeds: ‘‘We recognize that in its 
usual acceptation the term indicates 
a proceeding based entirely on the 
consent of the parties. And we 
recognize also that this act dispenses 
with their consent. Under it they 
have no voice in selecting the de- 
termining agency or in defining what 
that agency is to investigate and de- 
termine. And yet the determination 
is to bind them even to the point of 
preventing them from agreeing on 
any change in the terms fixed there- 
in, unless the agency approves. To 
speak of a proceeding with such at- 
tributes merely as an arbitration 
might be subject to criticism, but 
we think its nature is fairly re- 
flected when it is spoken of as a com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

The court set forth that the act 
shows that its purpose is not to regu- 
late wages or hours but to authorize 
the state agency to fix them “where, 
and in so far as, they are the subjectsof 
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a controversy the settlement of which 
is directed in the interests of the 
public.” In short, the authority 
to fix them is intended to be merely 
a part of the system of compulsory 
arbitration to be exerted in attain- 
ing its object, which is continuity 
of operation and employment. 

Reviewing the previous case when 
the question of fixing wages was 
considered, a distinction is drawn 
between railroads, conducting an 
elevator and following a common call- 
ing, as were the differences between 
conducting a quasi-public business 
under a public grant, a business 
originally private but which later is 
affected with a public interest, and 
a business private in its inception and 
remaining so. The court recognized 
that ‘‘all business is of some con- 
cern to the public and subject to some 
measure of regulation, but made it 
plain that the extent to which regula- 
tion reasonably may go varies greatly 
with different classes of business and is 
not a matter of legislative discretion 
solely, but is a judicial question to be 
determined with due regard to the 
rights of the owner and employees.”’ 

Quoting its former decision on this 
Act, the court said: 

“The penalties of the act are di- 
rected against effort of either side 
to interfere with the settlement by 
arbitration. Without this joint com- 
pulsion, the whole theory and pur- 
pose of the act would fail. The 
State can not be heard to say, there- 
fore, that upon complaint of the em- 
ployer, the effect upon the employee 
should not be a factor in our judg- 
ment.” 
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“The power of a legislature to 
compel continuity in a business can 
only arise where the obligation of 
continued service by the owner and 
its employee is direct and is assumed 
when the business is entered upon.” 

By applying these principles to 
the business in question, the court in 
its former opinion held that the state 
was without power to compel the 
owner and employee to continue, and 
states that these principles are as 
sound now as then. 

It holds that the system of com- 
pulsory arbitration will compel the 
owner and employee to continue the 
business upon terms with the making 
of which they have had nothing to 
do, and they will be forced to respect 
the terms while continuing the busi- 
ness and must continue the business 
on those terms. ‘Such a system in- 
fringes the liberty of contract and 
rights of property guaranteed by the 
due process of law clause of the Four- 


-teenth Amendment.’’ 


Concluding the court shows that 
the authority given by the act is 
merely a feature of the system and 
is exerted by the state as a part of 
that system and sustained by the 
state court as such, and as a part of 
the system shares the invalidity of 
the whole. 

The court expresses no opinion 
whether it would have been valid had 
the authority been conferred sepa- 
rately and made either general or 
applicable to all businesses of a par- 
ticular kind. 

The Industrial Council of San 
Francisco vs. United States was a 














suit brought by the government 
against a number of associations, in 
which the United States asked for 
an injunction and a dissolution of the 
various associations for their alleged 
unlawful acts, to engage in a con- 
spiracy to restrain trade and com- 
merce in building materials among 
the several states. After a hearing, 
the court refused to dissolve the as- 
sociations but did grant an injuction 
which restrained the defendants from 
requiring permits for the purchase, 
sale or use of building materials 
produced without the state and com- 
ing into it in interstate or foreign 
commerce. It also restraimed the 
defendants from making as a con- 
dition for the issuance of a permit 
any regulations interfering with the 
free movement of building materials 
produced without the state as well as 
from attempting to prevent or dis- 
courage any person without the state 
from shipping building materials to 
any person within the state, or from 
aiding others to do any of the above. 

It was not disputed that there was 
a combination and concerted action 
among the employers to carry out 
the above program. But to justify 
their action, they insisted that the 
unions had placed many restrictions 
upon the employment of their mem- 
bers which resulted in decreased pro- 
duction, increased cost and generally 
retarded progress, and some of the 
asserted restrictions were set forth 
in the opinion. 

Differences between the employers 
and the unions arose in 1921 re- 
specting wages, hours and working 
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conditions, and which resulted in 
strikes as a result of which building 
operations came to a standstill. In 
an endeavor to continue the building 
program, the Industrial Association 
of San Francisco was organized to 
obtain workers to take the place of 
the strikers. 

Subsequently the strikers returned 
to work and for some time after 
worked with the non-union men, who 
had been placed as a result of the 
efforts of the Industrial Association. 
Later demands for the discharge of 
all non-union workers were ignored 
and a further strike ensued. 

Thereupon was formed what has 
been called the ‘American plan,’” 
which professed to practice no dis- 
crimination against union workers. 
The backbone of the plan, however, 
was a boycott by which permits 
to purchase building materials were 
refused to those not adopting or 
enforcing the plan. A permit system 
limiting sales of certain specified 
kinds of materials was instituted and 
a builder was required to obtain this 
from the Builders’ Exchange speci- 
fying kinds and quantities of mate- 
rials and the job upon which they 
were to be used. Great care was 
exercised so as to include in the list 
only California products so as to 
avoid conflict with the interstate 
commerce law. 

Builders were urged to carry out 
the plan and it was intimated that a 
failure would result in the with- 
holding of permits, and permits were 
withheld on those buildings where 
the plan was not adopted or enforced. 
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Daily reports were made and viola- 
tions of the plan were punished by 
fine and expulsion. 

The following language of the 
court is significant: “With the con- 
flict between the policy of the ‘closed 
shop’ and that of the ‘open ‘shop’ or 
with the ‘American plan,’ per se, we 
have nothing to do.” 

Holding that it appeared to them 
that the object of the plan was not to 
affect interstate commerce, the court 
only inquired to ascertain if the 
means employed constituted a viola- 
tion of the Anti-Trust Act, and stated 
that in view of the evidence shown, it 
- was only necessary to inquire into 
the permit system, what was done 
under it and its effect upon in- 
terstate commerce. 

The bases of the decree of the lower 
court may be summed up as follows: 

First. Permits were required for 
the purchase of building materials 
produced in and brought from other 
states into California. 

Second. These permits when lim- 
ited to state products interfered with 
and prevented the free movement of 
building supplies into the state. 

Third. Persons in other states were 
directly prevented or discouraged 
from shipping supplies into the state. 

After setting forth these grounds, 
the court said: “It will be well, in 
limine, to emphasize certain clearly 
established facts, in the light of which 
the grounds must be considered. In- 
terference with interstate trade was 
neither desired nor intended. On the 
contrary, the desire and intention 
was to avoid any such interference, 
and to this end, the selection of ma- 
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_sustained by the evidence. 





terials subject to the permit system 
was substantially confined to Cali- 
fornia products. The thing aimed at 
and sought to be attained was not re- 
straint of the interstate sale or ship- 
ment of commodities, but was a 
purely local matter, namely, regula- 
tion of building operations within a 
limited local area, so as to prevent 
their domination by the labor 
unions.” Continuing and citing 
with approval. United Mine Workers 
of America, the court said that the 
facts are ‘ample to supply a full local 
motive for the conspiracy.’ 

The court pointed out that that 
Anti-Trust statute was aimed not 
alone at combinations and conspira- 
cies which contemplate a restraint 
of interstate commerce, but includes 
as well those which directly and un- 
duly cause such restraint in fact. 

Applying these principles to the 
three grounds stated above, the court 
held that the first charge was not 
And that 
as regards plaster, in large measure 
produced outside the state, the per- 
mit system was confined to such 
plaster as was already within the 
state and was then commingled with 
the common mass of local property. 
Unlike the Swift case, the delivery of 
the plaster to the local dealer was 
“the closing incident of the interstate 
movement and ended the authority 
of the federal government under the 
commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

On the second point, the court 


said, while admitting of such an 


interference, that “it was, however, 
an interference not within the de- 
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sign of the appellants, but purely 
incidental to the accomplishment of 
a different purpose.” Pointing out 
that there was no interference with 
the freedom of an outside manu- 
facturer to sell or ship and the local 
contractor to buy, the court said 
“the process went no further than to 
take away the latter’s opportunity 
to use, and therefore his incentive to 
purchase. The effect upon, and in- 
terference with, interstate trade, if 
any, were clearly incidental, indi- 
rect and remote—precisely such an 
interference as this court dealt with 
in United Mine Workers vs. Corona- 
do Co., and United Leather Work- 
ers vs. Herkert.”’ 

The court points out the distinc- 
tion between the Loewe and Duplex 
cases and the Coronado and Leather 
Workers’ cases. All four cases arose 
out of labor disputes, but in the first 
two, the object was sought to be at- 
tained by a nation-wide boycott for 
the purpose of preventing their sale 
and transportation in interstate com- 
merce and according to the court, 
these cases together with this one we 
are now considering, “clearly illus- 
trate the vital difference under the 


Sherman Act, between a direct, sub- 
stantial and intentional interference 
with interstate commerce and an in- 
terference which is incidental, in- 
direct, remote and outside the pur- 
poses of those causing it.” 
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As regards the third point the 
court holds that the evidence was 
conflicting, but that in many of these 
interferences, had no connection with 
the American plan, but were in fur- 
therance of independent trade poli- 
cies or other disconnected purposes. 
In one instance where there was a 
sympathetic connection, it was held 
that the practice was abandoned be- 
fore institution of this suit. 

By this system of elimination the 
court holds that “the interferences 
which may have been unlawful are 
reduced to some three of four spo- 
radic and doubtful instances, during 
a period of nearly two years.” 

In considering these few instances 
and that the aggregate value of the 
materials involved was a few thou- 
sand dollars, as compared with a 
building program of $100,000,000, 
the court says: “Their weight, as 
evidence to establish a conspiracy to 
restrain interstate commerce or to 
establish such restraint in fact, be- 
comes so insignificant as to call for 
the application of the maxim, de 
minimis non curat lex. To extend 
a statute intended to reach and sup- 
press real interference with the free 
flowing of commerce among the 
states, to a situation so equivocal 
and so lacking in substance, would be 
to cast doubt upon the serious pur- 
pose with which it was framed.” 


Correction—Page 181, March American FEDERA- 
TIONIST author of Organized Labor in Palestine should 
be by I. Ben-Zevie instead of Ben-Zevil as published. 








Waste in Industry 


A round table conjerence in New York. recently brought a very special 
focus upon the nature of industrial waste and procedure to reduce such losses. 
The Secretary of Commerce under whose leadership as President of the Federated 
American Engineering Socieites the pioneer study of Waste in Industry was 
made, and the President of the American Federation of Labor who is the 
spokesman for those who constitute the most potential element in production, 


were leaders in the discussion. 


Mr. Hoover spoke as an expert on production, 


Mr. Green with special understanding of the human factors in production 


problems. 


Excerpts from their statements follow: 


HERBERT C. HOOVER, Secretary 
of Commerce 

LTHOUGH I know of no 

better term, I have always 

objected to the use of the word 
“waste” in this connection because 
it carries an implication of personal 
denial or wilful action which is not 
what we mean. Likewise, I find 
difficulty in the use of the term 
“efficiency” in this connection 
because that term has come to 
imply in public mind a certain ruth- 
less inhuman point of view. What 
we are discussing are our economic 
wastes. They contain the paradox 
that if we save collectively, we will 
have more goods and services to 
expend individually. We do not 
by this process propose to abolish 
“Easter bonnets.’”’ We propose more 
bonnets for the same money and 
effort. 

By and large, we have the highest 
ingenuity and efficiency in the opera- 
tion of the individual units of our 
industry and commerce of any nation 
in the world. Yet our economic 
machine is far from perfect. Wastes 
which arise from lack of coordination 


in industry and commerce are legion. 
There are wastes which arise from 
wide-spread unemployment during 
depressions, and from speculations 
and overproduction in booms; wastes 
attributable to labor turnover and 
the stress of labor conflicts; wastes 
caused by excessive variations in 
production, wastes because. diver- 
gency in grades and standards; waste 
in material arising from lack of 
efficient processes; wastes due to 


intermittent and seasonable produc- 


tion; wastes from strictures in com- 
merce due to inadequate transporta- 
tion, such as lack of sufficient termi- 
nals; wastes by fire, and wastes in 
human life and a multitude of others. 
An examination by our Engineering 
Council concluded that these wastes 
amounted to fully 30 per cent of our 
national effort—that is, we could lift 
the standards of living by 30 per 
cent if they could be eliminated. 

I wish to again emphasize that in 
this discussion also I am not referring 
so much to the waste within control 
of individuals. Nor are the wastes 
I refer to, to be corrected by the 
ten commandments or any legis- 
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lative extension thereof. You can 
not catch an economic force with a 
policeman. What I am referring 
to is the type of waste in industry 
which arises from bad coordination 
of the industry as a whole. It can 
be cured only by coordinated action 
in an industry itself or with other 
industries. 

Nor am I talking about abrogating 
the Sherman Act. I have no pa- 
tience with those who deliberately 
try to confuse these efforts at co- 
operation in waste elimination with 
price fixing and restraint of trade. 
Any intelligent person who has the 
patience to read and think these 
problems through and the methods 
we have developed for their cor- 
rection will find that these efforts 
are in the interest of public welfare; 
they are in fact the foundations of 
maintained and constructive com- 
petition. 

This brings me to the immediate 
consideration of this meeting—that 
is, the relationship of labor to this 
problem of better coordination to 
eliminate waste. I would in this 
sitting wish to make this observation 
in connection with labor. The inti- 
mate relationship of small employer 
and his few employees was broken 
from its economic and moral moor- 
ings and safeguards of personal inti- 
macy by the development of large- 
scale production and service. There 
was a far greater consideration of 
the economic necessity of both em- 
ployer and employees. With the en- 
largement of plant, we passed into 
a stage where labor through loss 
of this relationship came to be 
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regarded by many as a competitive 
commodity where wage had no rela- 
tion to necessity or proportion of 
the total income. I am convinced 
that that stage has to a large 
degree passed, both in actual fact 
and in the public mind. Organiza- 
tion of labor, a growing sense of 
responsibility to the community by 
business men have all contributed to 
these ends, and there has been a growth 
of interest by labor in their responsi- 
bilities in the functioning of the 
whole economic machine. 

I believe all will agree that the 
fund from which labor must expect 
its maintenance of real wage or 
increase in real wage lies in more 
and more efficient production and the 
elimination of waste. Labor de- 
serves its participation in gains made 
in these directions and it is alone 
the field from which advanced real 
wage can permanently come. 
Therefore, labor has a very large 
self-interest in these matters. 

To this, I would like to add this 
further observation: Perhaps dimly 
but with no less certainty, there is 
looming up in the American indus- 
trial world a definitely new relation- 
ship in the whole setting of indus- 
try. The ownership of utilities and 
large manufacture has to a large 
degree been divorced from manage- 
ment. The capital ownership of 
great service and production is 
rapidly being diffused over millions 
of individuals, none able to dictate 
management. The managers of older 
and settled industry are today rising 
out of the skill of the industry 
itself. And they are gradually com- 
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ing into a new vision of relationships. 
That relationship is one of a tri- 
partite responsibility to the con- 
sumer on the one hand, to the 
worker on another, and a regard 
for capital only to the extent that it 
shall be commanded on the best 
possible terms for the expansion and 
conduct of the industry. The sav- 
ings we can make through appli- 
cations of invention, through increase 
in skill, through elimination of col- 
lective waste, are bound to be di- 
vided over the consumer to attract 
business, divided over labor to secure 
service and contentment, more than 
over capital, because capital comes 
cheaper with increasing security. 

If we would examine our utilities, 
many of our older and larger manu- 
facturing concerns from this point 
of view, we would find that an 
astonishing proportion of our na- 
tional production and service is now 
operating in various degrees under 
this regime of a new conception 
of capital, management, labor and 
the consumer. Of these concerns, 
which we commonly refer to as 
“big business” I would not be sur- 
prised to find a considerable majority 
now evolving into this field. Thirty 
years ago we would not have believed 
this possible. Nor are these ten- 
dencies based upon any abandon- 
ment of self-interest as a motive 
power. Just a little more intelligent 
self-interest, with perhaps a little 
larger proportion of that salt of 
altruism found in the impulse to 
personal accomplishment and in re- 
sponsibility to widespread numbers 
and to public opinion. 
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WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of 
Labor 

HE very deep interest which 
the public is beginning to mani- 
fest in consideration of indus- 

trial problems constitutes a healthy 
sign and will ultimately prove to 
be both helpful and serviceable. 
There is no factor in our social 
and industrial life more potent than 
public opinion consequently when 
the public conscience is aroused to 
the point where it forces considera- 
tion of such problems as the minimi- 
zation of industrial controversy we, 
who are directly associated with 
industry, are heartened and 
encouraged to believe that a just 
and proper solution of our most 
vexing problems will be found. 

In considering the proposition of 
elimination of industrial waste one 
must take into account the causes 
which produce waste. As a physician 
must first diagnose the case of a 
patient in order to determine the 
cause of illness, those directly con- 
nected with industry must conduct 
surveys in order to determine the 
cause or causes of industrial waste. 
Waste can only be _ eliminated 
through the application of a curative 
remedy. It has been the generally 
accepted theory that the problems. 
of efficiency and the elimination 
of waste in industry were solely 
the problems of management. That 
point of view is giving way to 
the newer concept of mutuality 
of interest in any and all problems 
relating to service and production. 

Labor is interested in the suc- 
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cessful management of industry be- 
cause it reasons that with the intro- 
duction of economy processes, in 
the development of efficiency and 
increased production the cost of 
manufacturing and production can 
be reduced without lowering the 
standard of the workers or reducing 
wages. Labor firmly believes that 
if the cost of production of com- 
modities must be lowered it should 
be accomplished through the pro- 
motion of efficiency in workmanship 
and management, the elimination of 
waste and the introduction of econ- 
omy processes. This belief is con- 
trary to the old accepted rule of 
reasoning which held that a lowering 
of the cost of production could only 
be brought about through a re- 
duction in wages. ' 

High wages can command effi- 
ciency in service. In turn, the effi- 
ciency so secured is reflected in the 
volume of productivity and, in many 
instances, in the character and 
quality of the manufactured article. 

Industrial controversies, as a rule, 
arise from differences of opinion 
existing between employers and em- 
ployees. These differences of opinion 
may be related to most any subject 
peculiar tojndustry. Disagreements 
over wages, hours of employment, 
working rules, sanitation and various 
other questions cause industrial con- 
flict. Perhaps the greatest source 
of industrial conflict is the refusal 
of employers to permit their employees 
to exercise the right. to join labor 
unions. In fact the most- bitter, 
costly and far-reaching strikes in 
history were due to the hostility 
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of employers toward the organiza- 
tion of their employees. In the light 
of this experience is it not therefore 
reasonable to conclude that if em- 
ployers of labor would accept trade- 
unionism as an essential part of 
industry and would treat with their 
employees collectively strikes inau- 
guarted for the purpose of estab- 
lishing organization would be en- 
tirely eliminated? This would re- 
move one of the greatest causes of 
industrial controversy. This would 
be a reasonable, rational policy for 
enlightened employers to pursue. 
In some form or another efforts 
have been made to destroy organi- 
zation among the workers or to 
prevent them from organizing into 
trade unions. This policy has been 
pursued for many years. Even now 
some employers spend large sums of 
money in employing spies and so- 
called guards in their efforts to 
prevent their employees from organiz- 
ing. Relentless warfare, conducted 
for the purpose of exterminating the 
organization, has been waged by 
employers through the application 
of the blacklist, the boycott, and 
through the discharge of workers 
who are active in the work of organi- 
zation. In view of the fact that 
all of these destructive measures 
have failed and labor organizations 
instead of being destroyed have 
grown both in numbers and influence 
why should employers continue this 
mode of industrial warfare? Inas- 
much as labor organizations can 
not be destroyed or prevented why 
not recognize their value and merit 
and accept from them the benefits 
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they can give through their or- 
ganized effort? Many forward-look- 
ing, progressive employers have 
caught this spirit and have accepted 
trade unionism as an institution. 
This is indicated by a most recent 
utterance by Sir Henry Thornton, 
Chairman and President of the 
Canadian National Railways, the 
largest single system in the world. 
He declared in a public address 
recently that ‘Trade unions are 
not the enemy of capital. Trade 
unions are here. They can not be 
gotten rid of. It is much better 
to work with them than to fight with 
them.” , 

The organization of the workers 
constitutes a stabilizing force in 
industry. It is the means and 
method by which a proper equilib- 
rium is established and maintained. 
Through collective bargaining pro- 
cesses it brings about uniform wage 
rates so that the competitive rela- 
tionship of employers in industry 
is maintained upon a sound and 
stable basis. In operation it bears 
out the theory of the workers that 
the machinery of organization can be 
utilized in every practical way for the 
promotion of peace and peaceful 
relationship between employers and 
employees. Through these well-estab- 
lished channels of approach and 
personal contact amicable and har- 
monious relationships between em- 
ployers and employees can be estab- 
lished and maintained so_ that 
industrial differences, disagreements 
and conflicting opinions can be 
settled and adjusted in a peaceful 
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and satisfactory way. Obviously, 
this results in a reduction of the 
possibilities of industrial conflict and 
minimizes industrial controversy. 
‘Labor does not want to waste its 
energies and its resources by engag- 
ing in industrial conflicts. It prefers 
industrial peace and the settlement 
of industrial disputes through peace- 
ful methods. Labor understands 
fully the cost of industrial strife 
and the sacrifice it must make when 
forced to strike. It is determined, 
however, to assert its right to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively, 
regardless of cost or sacrifice. 

I am confident that we can mini- 
mize industrial controversy through 
a proper regard and recognition 
of the rights of both employers and 
employees. The right of the employer 
to manage his industry, to control it 
and to receive a fair profit upon his 
investment should be maintained 
and recognized. The right of the 


‘employees to organize, to bargain 


collectively, to be represented in 
conference with employers, through 
their chosen representatives, is a 
right which should be readily ac- 
corded and completely recognized. 
A religious observance of these rights 
will do more to minimize industrial 
controversy than the application of 
any rule or formula. 

Supplementing the recognition of 
these simple rights must come under- 
standing, cooperation and the mani- 
festation of a mutuality of interest 
in the management and conduct of 
industry. Good faith and good will 
must be firmly established. Perfect 

















candor must characterize the atti- 
tude and relationship of both em- 
ployers and employees. 

Labor organizations have suc- 
ceeded in many lines of industry in 
establishing such business relation- 
ships between employers and em- 
ployees and thus reducing the cause 
of industrial controversies. Or- 
ganized Labor is deeply interested in 
the proposal to eliminate industrial 
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waste and has succeeded in bringing 
this about in a very large measure 
where it has had a proper oppor- 


tunity to function. It seeks for the 
opportunity to do more effective 
work. It can, if given this oppor- 
tunity, provide the machinery 
through which industrial contro- 
versies may be lessened and sub- 
stantial help can be given in the 
task of eliminating waste and 
inefficiency. 





~ Conventions of International Unions, 1925 


June 29-July 2, Chicago, Ill., American 
Federation of Teachers. 

July 6-13, Baltimore, Md., Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association. 

July 6-13, . International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 

July 20-27, Washington, D. C., 
national Plate Printers’ and Die Stampers, 
Union. 





Inter- 


August 10-15, Kalamazoo, Mich., Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 


August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, Inter- 

national Longshoremen’s Association. 
. 

August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ International AI- 
liance. 

August 17, Seattle, Wash., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

August 17-19, Cleveland, Ohio, 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 7-12, Kansas City, Mo., Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks. 


Inter- 


September 7-12, Boston, Mass., National 
Federation of Federal Employees. 

September 7-12, Detroit, Mich., National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

+ September 14, Kansas City, Mo., Hotel 
Baltimore, Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America. 

September 14, Montreal, Canada, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 

September 14, Kansas City, Kans., Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 


Ship Builders and Helpers of America. 


September 14, Seattle, Wash., Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs 


and Helpers. 





September 14-21, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America. 
September 14-24, , United Brother- 


hood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 











Learning, undigested by thought, is labor lost; thought, unassisted by 
learning, is perilous.—Confucius. 
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Paul Bunyan, by James STEVENS, 
woodcuts by ALLEN LEwis, pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1925. 


At Night, in the bunkhouse, the 
loggers tell of great drives of lumber 
that they have seen.. They match 
tales about feats of strength. They 
vie with each other to recount 
curious happenings. 
house bard can always tell of a more 
difficult drive—one of Paul Bunyan’s. 
No strength equalled that of Babe, his 
big blue ox, that could move anything 
that had twoendstoit. Noone was 
ever in more curious situations than 
Paul Bunyan and his men, and no 
one was so ready at inventing ways 
of getting out of them as he. 

The author of Paul Bunyan is a 
lumberman. He has listened many 
a night to the loggers’ stories of 
their hard life and harder tasks. 
He has written down in this book 
some of the tales he heard. It 
is a book about loggers and the 
logging camps, about sweaty work 
and bloody fights and big feeds. 
But always the important-and mi- 
raculous doings are attributed to 
Paul Bunyan, the brawny logger 


But the bunk- , 











and camp boss. For that is the 
way the bunkhouse bards tell it. 

Paul Bunyan gained fame during 
the French-Canadian rebellion of 
1837. Every lumberman came to 
know of him as a logger of heroic 
build and accomplishment. Was 
there a report that this or that 
lumberjack had great muscle or 
daring? The French-Canadians 
would reply that Paul Bunyan could 
“carry five hundred pounds on port- 
age . he fight like hell, he 
work like hell, he pack like hell.” 
Finally the bunkhouse bards would 
not admit that anything was im- 
possible to him. They tell of how 
they were logging off the Smiling 
River country. Paul Bunyan wanted 
the timber on the hills to be closer 
to his camp. So he simply threw 
a eable around each hill, and the 
blue ox, who could pull anything 
that had a top on it, snaked every 
one into camp. 

The tales of Paul Bunyan grew 
up at a time when a lumbering 
camp was likely ‘to be under the 
charge of an independent master 
logger. He was as good a faller 
as the next man and he was the big 
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boss of the whole shebang and he 
didn’t take orders from anybody. 
Paul Bunyan was painted as a mighty 
and valorous camp boss. So we 
are not surprised when the bards 
tell us that in his day he had charge 
of the whole lumbering industry. 
In fact he invented it. He is the 
familiar camp boss idealized. He 
was stern and authoritative, but 
kindly. The men worked twelve 
hours a day for him. They found 
nothing surprising in it. He told 
them that they were ‘a good band 
of bullies, a fine bunch of savages.”’ 

In those good old days people 
needed wood and they needed to 
have the westerly land cleared. It 
was the job of the lumbering indus- 
try to pitch right in and fill these 
needs as fast as it could. So the 
tale runs that Paul Bunyan came 
down from Canada to real America. 
Then he brot over Chris Cross- 
haulsen, Ole Olsen, Lars Larsen, 
Swan Swanson, Pete Peterson, John 
Johnson, Jens Jensen, Anders An- 
derson, Hans Hansen, Eric Erickson, 
and their countrymen. They set to 
work to log off one district right 
after another. They logged off the 
Onion River country. This was very 
hard at first. The rank growth of 
wild onions brought tears streaming 
continually to the eyes of the men. 
They were blinded so badly that the 
scale showed only an average of one 
tree per man for each 72 hours of 
labor. But the obstacle was tri- 
umphantly overcome. The garlic 
crop had failed and so the Italian 
government made a contract to send 
over shiploads of laborers to dig up 
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the wild onions and take them home 
as a substitute for the national 
relish. They then logged off the 
country where the Leaning Pines 
grew. That was easy. The trees 
all leaned and fell in one direction. 
But then they tried to drive the logs 
down the river. Paul Bunyan dis- 
covered too late that the river ran 
in a circle. To solve this great 
problem he had to invent the saw- 
mill, saw up the logs, and ship the 
boards overland. It was a huge 
sawmill. The smokestacks were 
equipped with hinges. For they had 
to lower them to let the clouds get 
by. 

The industry progressed under 
Paul Bunyan’s benevolent despotism. 
Once the rations had been pea-soup 
or sourdough bread. Then came 
Hot-Biscuit Slim to succeed his 
father Sourdough Sam as _ chief 
cook in Paul Bunyan’s great logging 
camp. And now there was a griddle 
for hot cakes so large that a whole 
squadron of cookhouse flunkies could 
hardly encircle it. Four-horse teams 
hauled the salt, pepper, and sugar 
from table to table to fill the shakers 
and bowls. Many trips by the over- 
head crans carried the ducks for the 
famous Black Duck Dinner. They 
went from the Preparations Depart- 
ment, where they were plucked to 
the Finishing Department, where 
they were roasted, fricasseed, baked, 
stewed, and made into golden duck 
gravy. That was a great occasion. 
The men had finished that famous 
Onion River Drive and had then 
listened for nine days and eight 
nights to an oration which Paul 
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Bunyan delivered to them. They 
were rewarded by this greatest of 
all Sunday dinners. Besides duck 
“there was room for a hot 
cob of corn as long as a man’s fore- 
arm, golden with sirupy kernels as 
big as buns; for fat and juicy baked 
beans, plump peas, ,sunny apple- 
sauce, and buttered lettuce. 

More than one logger swooned with 
delight this day when his plate was 
filled and, red-faced, hot-eyed, wet- 
lipped, he bent over it for the first 
mouthful with the joy of a lover 
claiming a first embrace.” After it 
was over the loggers were barely 
able to stagger to their bunks. They 
dreamed ‘‘drowsily all afternoon of a 
loggers’ paradise; and the paradise 
they dreamed of was none other 
than Paul Bunyan’s camp; but a 
camp whose life began each day 
with a Sunday dinner, and whose 
days were all like the warm, drowsy 
hours of these Sunday afternoons.”’ 


No one showed up for supper on 


that day. 

Paul Bunyan felt that it was not 
part of the men’s job to think. 
He knew that by himself he could 
keep things going the way they 
should go. But other men set donkey 
engines to work to skid out the 
logs, instead of having the skidding 
done by the big blue ox, that meas- 
ured forty-two ax-handles and a 
plug of chewing tobacco between 
the horns. The new-comers required 
only ten hours work a day. Paul 
Bunyan’s methods have no more 
place in the lumbering industry. 
His deeds are less appreciated. His 
independent ways are not valued 
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so highly. They are the ways that 
were once the ideals of the pioneers 
on the Western frontier. The ideal 
of a strong, kind master is now 
no longer the ideal of the loggers. 

Many folk songs have been col- 
lected in America, especially negro 
songs. Some few folk tales are 
written down. In many industries 
beside logging there are stories that 
pass from mouth to mouth among 
the workers. It is time that each 
industry had its bards. Then will 
come the scribe. He will set down 
and make known the lore of the 
workers. This is what James 
Stevens, the author of Paul Bunyan, 
has done for the loggers. It is true 
that he has rewritten and selected 
the stores that he learned from the 
other lumberjacks. But he has re- 
written them well. He has forged 
them into a fascinating and enter- 
taining book, the epic of the 
lumbermen. 


Industrial Ownership. By Roperrt 8. 
Brooxinecs. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925 

This book is the result of study 
begun while the writer was chairman 
of the Price Fixing Committee of the 

War Industries Board. Finding the 

stabilization of industry can not be 

secured by banking control, the writer 
proposes study of industrial. control. 

Beginning with revision of trust legis- 

lation to penalize abuse of power in- 

stead of the possession of power, Mr. 

Brookings suggests to license trade 

associations writing provisions for a 

uniform system of accounts and re- 

ports. He states that the separation 
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of management from membership has 
made it possible to distinguish return 
to management from return to capi- 
tal and therefore possible to set up 
standards of fair returns to each; 
and that the separation has made 
management feel its responsibility to 
stockholders, labor and the public. 
Though too optimistic in regarding 
possibilities as realities, the book pre- 
sents interesting data to show that 
returns on investments are becoming 
standardized. The tables are es- 
pecially valuable. In postulating re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Brookings is in 
sharp contrast to more critical dis- 
cussions in the recent conference of 
the New York Academy of Political 
Science on Popular Ownership. 


Growth of American Trade Unions, 
1880-1923, by Leo Wotman. A 
publication of the National Bu- 
ureau of Economic Research by 
J.J. Little & Ives Co., 1924 

A study of profound significance 
for officials of trade unions. ~ It 
shows how the total membership 
of American unions varies from year 
to year; what industries are most 
highly organized and which least or- 
ganized; what proportion of the total 
working population is organized; 
which unions are increasing in mem- 
bership and which are decreasing; and 
woman’s position in trade unions. 

The discussion and the charts dis- 
close tendencies which are of greatest 
significance in the development of 
organization policies. The book 
would be invaluable to any labor or- 
ganization initiating an organization 
campaign. 

The study shows the per cent of 
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wage earners organized in 1920 as 
doubled over that of 1910. The per- 
centages are doubled for the indus- 
trial sub-divisions used by the Fed- 
eral service. , 
The volume has been favorably 
commented on by John P. Frey of 
the Molders, Harry Jenkins of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers, and Thomas 
F. Flaherty of the Post Office Clerks. 


Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer, 
by Henry C. Watiace, The 
Century Company, 1925, New 
York 

In this volume Mr. Wallace, 
late Secretary of Agriculture, dis- 
cusses economic conditions of 
farmers, their contribution to the 
nation, their share in the national 
income, cause of agricultural depres- 
sion, and the adjustments necessary 
to place the farmers on an economic 
equality with other producers. Mr. 

Wallace finds that the purchasing 

power of the “‘wages”’ of the farmer, 

measured by the prices received 
for his crops, are lower than before 
the world war, while the wages 
of the workers are considerably 
higher, ‘‘whether measured in dollars 
and cents or in purchasing power.” 

But he does not advocate deflating 

industrial wages to the farmer’s 

present basis, but rather raising the 
farmer’s economic status to that 
of labor and other economic groups. 

This is to be accomplished by crop 

adjustment to supply and demand, 

adequate credit at reasonable rates, 
cooperative selling agencies to nullify 
the destructive effects of competitive 
selling, and, above all, the restora- 
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tion of “fair price relationships” 
by buying the exportable surpluses 
caused by overproduction and dis- 
posing of them after “workable plan.”’ 
Mr. Wallace supports the McNary- 
Haugen bill which presents this plan, 
and devotes a chapter to its defense. 


Public Ownership,by Cart D. THomp- 
son, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1925, New York. 

This book gives a “‘survey of public 
enterprises, municipal, state, and fed- 
eral, in the United States and else- 
where,” declaring that his purpose 
is not to present or defend any 
theory of public ownership, but to 
present the facts. The book in- 


cludes chapters on the government 
in business, public ownership of 
railroads, postalization of the tele- 
graph, telephone, cables and radio, 


nationalization of mines, 
banks, banking and insurance, state 
enterprises, municipal water works, 
street railways, gas plants, and elec- 
trict light and power plants, mis- 
cellanous municipal ownership enter- 
prises, the Ontario hydro-electric 
system, and public super-power. 
There is also a chapter on objections 
to public ownership, and _biblio- 


graphy. 


The Cost of Living in the United States, 
by the NationaL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE Boarp, National 
Industrial Conerence Board, 
1925, New York 


This volume is written to bring 
together and interpret existing in- 
formation on the cost of living, 
particularly in the United States. 
The main portion of the book is 


public. 
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devoted to a discussion of measuring 
the cost of living and the various 
index numbers used by cost of living 
experts to ascertain the facts. One 
chapter is given over to an analysis 
of changes in the cost of living from 
1914 to 1925, with the conclusion, 
based on the index numbers of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, that the purchasing power 
of the dollar in March, 1925, was 
60.5 as contrasted with one dollar 
in July, 1914. 


Social Aspects of Farmers’ Cooperative 
Marketing, by BENsSoN Y. 
LANDIS, Department of Re- 
search and Education, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America 


The survey summarized in this 
report was undertaken to determine 
the extent to which farmers’ coopera- 
tive marketing associations contri- 
bute to ‘non-commercial activities 


such as recreation, public health work, 


social meetings,” etc. Farmers’ mar- 
keting associations are described as 
“the most specular cooperative enter- 
prises in the United States’ and the 
fundamental changes in the distribu- 
tion system brought about by them as 
an outstanding factor in the “agricul- 
tural revolution’ which has taken 
place in the last few years. On the 
basis of the data collected the conclu- 
sion is reached that the great majority 
of cooperative marketing associa- 
tions among farmers “are organi- 
zations which are not pursuing social 
(non-commercial) objectives.” The 
farmers regard these organizations 
as exclusively economic ones and 
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carry on their social work through 
other community groups. 


Selected Articles on Child Labor, 
compiled by Juxia E. JOHNSEN, 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 


The insistence of the child labor 
problem makes Miss Johnsen’s book 
a valuable work to everyone looking 
for comprehensive data. There are 
250 pages of reprints of leading 
articles by competent writers present- 
ing the facts relating to child labor. 
The movement for federal legislation 
is broadly discussed in a number of 
articles for and against the federal 
child labor amendment, including the 
statement made by Samuel Gompers, 
late president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives on June 1, 1922. The argu- 
ments are summarized by briefs. A 
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comprehensive bibliography adds to 
the value of the work. 

The New York Bureau of Women 
in Industry is issuing a compilation 
of minimum weekly rates for trade 
union women. This compilation in- 
cludes the rates which unions like 
the Bookbinders’ Union, the Typo- 
graphical Union, the Paper and Pulp 
Workers’ Union, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
etc., have been able to secure for 
their women membership. A com- 
plete digest of this report will be 
given in the next issue. 

Special Bulletin No. 127 issued 
by Bureau of Women in Industry 
of the New York Department of 


Labor is a study of five hundred 
women who received compensation 
for injuries incurred in employment. 
The bulletin describes the economic 
and social effects of these work- 
decidents. 


O do not pray for easy lives—Pray to be 
stronger men—Do not pray for tasks equal to 
your powers—Pray for powers equal to your 
tasks—Then the doing of your work shall be 
no miracle—But you shall be a miracle— 
Every day you shall wonder at yourself, at the 
richness of life which has come to you by the 
grace of God—Phillips Brooks. 











FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W.O. Murphy.—We have 39 local unions with 
a total membership of 2,300. During the 
month $3,000 was expended for death benefits of 
gy of our members. State of employment is 
air. 


International Metal Engravers’ Union 


_B. H. Alstad—We have six local unions 
with a total membership of 140. State of em- 
ployment is fair and is improving. 


International Brotherhood of Foundry 
Employes 


Leonard Holtschult.—Conditions in our in- 
dustry are improving, although wages and hours 
are the same. We have 22 local unions with a 
membership of 2,500. ° 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of N. A 


M. Zuckerman.—State of employment is poor. 
During the month we increased our membershi 
1,975, making our total number of members 
15,625. Sick benefits of $501 for 33 members 
were paid. Thirty-four members were affected 
by two strikes held, during the month, one strike 
Was won and one is still pending. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ 
International Union 


A. D. Yoder.—New local unions were or- 
ganized at Fort Collins, Colo.; Quincy, III; 
Sarasota, Fla.; and New Ofleans, La. We now 
have 257 local unions with a total membership 
of 9,000. Five deaths oceurred for which were 
expended $1,100. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—During April our local 
union in Los Angeles was reorganized and several 
small laundries in Oakland, Calif., signed our 
union agreement. State of employment is fair 
and slightly improved. We how have 5,500 
members. 


Int. Assn. Marble, Store and Slate Polishers, 
Rubber and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 
Setters’ Helpers. 


Stephen C. Hogan.—Our local unions in Cleve- 
land and Chicago, through negotiation, received 
increase in wages. State of employment is 
good and is improving. New local unions were 
formed in New York City and Joliet, Ill. We 
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now have 3,500 members, an increase of 500 
during the past month. Plans are under way to 
organize workers in marble industry. 


American Wire Weavers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation. 


Chas. C. Bradley.—Our trade has in contem- 
plation plans to put our industry on the eight- 
hour day basis. An unsettled condition prevails at 
present in our trade. We have 380 members, 
about 25 of whom are unemployed at present. 
This figure, however, does not include our un- 
employed members working outside of the trade. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Chas. H. Franck: ; 

Shipyards and railroad shops have laid off 
workers. Packing and canning factories have 
hired additional workers. Street paving, sewers 
and water works have taken on additional work- 
ers. Our telephone company and railroad shops 
have company unions. We have our members 
visit the local merchants in behalf of union 
labeled goods. 

Mobile.—John E. Winstanley: 

Wages, hours and conditions of work are the 
same, except there is a rush at this time in the 
garment industry. Considerable municipal work 
has started. Union workers request label goods 
when purchasing. There is considerable ac- 
tivity among the locals of structural iron work- 
ers, sheet metal workers and stationary engineers. 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—L. B. Doane: 

All unions are taking in new members. The 
mines here have put on about 200 miners. Our 
legislature passed the child labor amendment and 
workmen’s compensation law. 

Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 

The Phelps-Dodge Corporation have laid off 
about 100 workers. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

The Missouri and Pacific Railroad has laid 
off workers. The city has on a large building 
program which uses a great deal of our surplus 


labor. 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles.—Frank Johnston: 
Brewery workers are negotiating for the re- 
newal of the same agreement as existed last year. 
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He babies of today—are the men and women 
of tomorrow. Their ruggedness and healthful- 
ness depend largely upon the food they receive 
during the first two years of infancy. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food supplies to babies deprived of 
mother’s milk, the same amount of nourishment and 





Throughout the world 
recognized standard f 








tissue building qualities as breast milk. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food is the 
ood for infants and invalids. 
All conscientious druggists carry it. 


Sample and 72-page Mother Book, mailed FREE. Write today, 
while you think of it. 


Nestle’s Food Co., 130 William Street, New York. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food 

















Thirty-one cafes have closed down. Metal 
trades and building trades are hiring additional 
help. We are forming a Trades Promotional 
League in the interest of the union label. 

Los Angeles—Bee Tumber: 

Good progress is being made by the cigar- 
makers. Metal trades and building trades are 
employing more men. A local union of cleaners 
and dyers was recently organized. 

Richmond.—Jules Searcerieux: 

The laundry workers are 100 per cent or- 
ganized, and have just signed a new agreement 
for the coming year. Literature on the union 
label is distributed at meetings and stores here are 
visited by local committee. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Several crafts in the building trades have 
received an increase of $1 a day. The glaziers 
and glass workers are asking for an increase of 
17% cents an hour. Unemployment exists at this 
time, especially among the metal trades. The 
coal mines are working on short time. A large 
paving program has been started, and the city 
has employed a number of men for the season. 
The Fabey-Brockman Company have opened up 
a new store and about 50 per cent of their stock 
of hats, caps, suit and overcoats bear the label. 
We are launching a campaign to combat the sale 
of prison-made goods. The Bayly-Underhill 
Company has opened a shirt factory using the 


union label and giving employment to 30 union 
garment workers. The newly organized chauf- 
feurs have signed three taxi concerns and one 
coal dealer. A local union of plumbers has 
been organized at Fort Collins and plans are 
under way for the organization of culinary work- 
ers at Colorado Springs. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—J. S. King: 

A local union of upholsterers was organized 
last month. New work has opened up in the 
building industry. Wages, hours and conditions 
of employment remain about the same. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Harry E. Scheck: 

Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 3 has received 
an increase in wages of $2 per week for day work 
and $4 for night work, making the scale for 
journeymen $51 day work, $55 night work, with 
the 44-hour week. A union label store has been 
established at 435 S. Dearborn Street composed 
of A. F. of L. members. 

Christopher.—H. J. Clayton: 

About 500 miners have been laid off. 
union of machinists has been organized. 

Edwardsville.—Joseph Watsen: 

Hod carriers received an increase in wages. 
The New Castle mine has shut down. Efforts 
are being made to organize the auto repair men. 


A local 
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18 O labor is the divine 
H RA lawof our existence. 
1 Itis therefore a duty 
from which no living 


man is exempt. We labor, how- 
ever, notso much for ourselves 
as for those near and dear to us, 
that we may extend the highest 
degree of consideration and 
love to make them happy and 
contented. This consideration 
should not be limited to our 
own existence but should be 
continued thereafter. Thanks 
to life insurance a man can 
substantially provide for the 
continuance of comforts to his 


family, long after he has 


crossed the Great Divide. 


The Prudential representative in your 
city or town will be glad to explain fully, 
and without any cost to you, a form of 
remembrance that will keep the memory of 
a devoted husband and father always fresh 
and green in the grateful hearts of those he 
may some day leave behind. 


Why not talk with 
The Prudential man today? 





The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurriE.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Eldorado.—John A. Cooley: 

Wages, hours and conditions of work remain 
about the same here, except that road building 
has opened up giving extraemployment. Mining 
is our chief industry and union agreements cover 
this industry. Consistent agitation is being 
carried on to promote the use of union label 
goods. 

Granite City—Bob Lyons, General Organizer: 

Local papers of Des Moines, Iowa, refused to 
take back papers which boys failed to sell, 
charging them at the rate of $1 per hundred. If 
the boy sold only 50 he was out his evening’s 
work. I organized a local of newsboys in that 
city to take care of this situation. Local unions 
of culinary workers, shoe repairers and a label 
league were also organized. Additional workers 
have been hired in the building industry. 

Murphysboro.—Thos. Murphy. 

The recent cyclone here has entirely disor- 
ganized industry for the present. The railroad 
shops, mines, foundries, ice plant, and brick 
plant have union agreements. The shoe work- 
ers, however, do not. A label committee has 
been appointed in behalf of the union label. 


Westville—John Shaffer: 

Mining is our chief industry and the miners 
have union agreements with the operators. The 
Peabody Coal Company has greatly reduced 
force. Good results are being obtained by our 
members asking for the union label on goods 
purchased. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

Iron foundries here have not reduced their 
working foree but are running on reduced sched- 
ules. New York Central Railroad shops, band 
instrument and go-cart factories and certain 
supply companies are our principal industries, al- 
though only the New York Central Railroad 
shops operate under union agreement. Factory 
Welfare Societies are operated by the factories 
here. The Foster Machine Company has com- 
pleted merger which will bring a tractor company 
and radio company here and thereby give em- 
parent to about a hundred mechanics. 

ocal molders’ union was reorganized. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

Old wage scales were signed up for this year. 
Conditions of employment are fair. Building 
operations are very active, and we have plenty 
of labor to meet the demand. The Rock Island 
Railroad shops have company unions. The 
Building Trades have united under “ Associated 
Building Trades Crafts of Cedar Rapids,” as a 
result of which harmony has been brought within 
the ranks of the various crafts. Cooks and 
waiters were organized by Bob Lyons. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Most all the building trades have signed 
agreements for the coming year. Business is poor 
and the retail stores are reducing their forces. 
Some highway construction is under way. The 
Union Promotional League is getting some fine 
results on their label work. 
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The Bell Telephone Laboratory in 1884. From an old wood engraving published in the “Scientific American” 


Winning nature’s secrets 


Every day that passes records some 
new advance in the telephone art. Con- 
stant experiment and observation are 
winning new secrets of chemistry, of 
electricity and magnetism, and of mat- 
ter. Nature’s unseen quarry is yield- 
ing to the researches of the laboratory 
that exact scientific knowledge which is 
among the telephone engineer’s most 
priceless resources. The workshop of 
the telephone engineer is a scientific 
laboratory. Here he studies and ex- 
periments with principles and laws of 
our physical environment and sets them 
to aid us in our daily lives. 

Forty-nine years ago the telephone 
was born in a scientific laboratory—a 
very small laboratory, to be sure, as it 





numbered in its. personnel none but 
Bell and his assistant. As the Bell 
System has grown that laboratory has 
grown, and as the laboratory has grown 
the telephone has grown in efficiency, 
in distance covered, in numbers, in per- 
fection. Countless are the milestones 
marking progress in the telephone art 
that have come from the laboratory. 
Today the laboratory numbers 
among its personnel 3000 employees, 
more than half of whom are skilled 
scientists and engineers. Headed by 
a vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, it is 
known as the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., and forms an indispensable 
department of the Bell System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Trading with merchants who give you a discount for cash 
ts a sound business policy. That’s why it pays to shop where 
you see this sign: 

“We Give 24% Green Stamps” 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
New York City 














.—John T. Quinn: 


This is the dullest time Dubuque has seen in 


30 years. Street work has opened up. A store 
to store canvas is being made to promote the sale 
of union labeled goods. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

The refineries have laid off workers. The rail- 
road company is trying to organize its mainte- 
nance of way men into acompany union. Weare 
overrun with men of all trades, due to advertising 
by local chamber of commerce press. We ad- 
vocate the purchase of union-labeled goods by 
our members. 


MAINE 

Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 

A new agreement has been signed with the 
St. Croix Paper Company carrying same con- 
ditions as last year; also the retail clerks have 
signed up for another year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge.—John R. Kelly: 

New work has opened up in the building trades. 
The Boston Elevated has laid off a number of 
workers. The Central Labor Union has a repre- 
sentative in the field visiting the local stores in 
behalf of the union label. We are still trying 
to help the local barbers here. 

Plymouth.—Chas. H. Smith: 

Conditions of employment are about the same 
here. Workin the building trades is opening up a 
little. We patronize only merchants who handle 
union labeled goods. 

Quincy.—James F. Edwards: - 

Hundreds of workers have been laid off by the 
shoe factories. The Fore River Ship Company 
has hired additional workers. An Edison Power 
Company has started operating here. Good 
results are obtained through our efforts in push- 
ing union labeled goods to the front. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson.—James G. Henley: 
All industries have taken on workers. Two 
new 12-story office buildings, a $1,240,000 high 
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school and-junior college is being constructed. 
A local 7 clerks’ union has been organized. 

Niles.—Frank J. Woods: 

Conditions of industry are about the same as 
usual here. A “friends of labor campaign” will 
start on April 20 and union workers will visit 
merchants in behalf of union labeled goods. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul.—Robert Earl: 

The ‘‘open shop” advocates are slowly losing 
out. The outlook for the building trades is very 
good. St. Paul is starting a five million dollar 
sewer system which will give employment to a 
large number of men. State constabulary bill 
has been killed. We have a very good demand 
for union label goods. 

ee ~ Braun: 

A local union of 50 stationary fireman was 
organized. Plumbers secured improvements in 
wages and conditions of work. The city has 
issued a call for about 500 laborers. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia.—F. T. Hall: 

A federal labor union and a local union of hod 
carriers and building laborers were organized. 
Good results have been obtained from our 
visiting merchants to have union labeled goods 
placed on their shelves. About 70 per cent of 
mills, factories and mines have union agreements. 
The electricians and painters are negotiating for 
a@ wage increase. The carpenters have signed 
up at the old seale for another year. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City—William F. Kavanagh: 

. Organized city and county employes of Jersey 
received an increase of $200 a year and up. Many 
are unemployed here. The workers in the com- 
pany unions of the Standard Oil Company are 
very much dissatisfied. A Building and Loan 
Association has been launched by unionists here. 
An injunction has been issued against the Moving 
Picture Operators. Local unions of retail clerks 
and post and terminal workers have been or- 
ganized. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—John H. Hanks: 

Normal conditions prevail in industry here. 
Building work has opened up and union agree- 
ments are in force with the different crafts. We 
are constantly agitating to promote the use of 
union label goods. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon. 

Building trades men are beginning to return 
to work. The railroad workers are on a 5-day week 
schedule. Printing and building industry are 
the most important industries here and they 
work by union agreement. The Label Depart- 
ment is visiting all local unions in an effort to 
increase the sale of union-made goods. 
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As like as two peas- 


WHEN Nature develops a good pat- 
tern, she doesn’t throw it away every 
year. Neither does Western Electric. 
Long ago we learned the economy of 
simplification in manufacture—making 
millions of telephones exactly alike. 

And that means exactly alike not 
only in outward appearance, but also 
down to the little screws and mica 
washers and magnet coils inside. 
Each of the 201 parts in your telephone 
is interchangeable with the corre- 
sponding part in your neighbor's 
telephone. 

Making many parts to one pattern 
instead of to many patterns simplifies 
the whole manufacturing process. The 
thorough application of this principle 



















Instead of “as like 
as two peas,” wh 
not say “‘as like as 
two telephones”? 
To the smallest de- 
tail one telephone is 
a “speaking like- 
ness” of another. 


Here is a powerful press i i i- 
punching By these tele- . is one of the fruits of the long experi 

one parts out of sheets o i i 
yp agt n-th ence of Western Electric—since 1877 
cut out of strips of dough. makers of the nation’s telephones. 





western Festi 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Preston 


@ ROOFING 





Asphalt Roofings 
KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 


Shingles Waterproof Products 


YORK, PA. 











OHIO 


Akron.—Philip H. Curtis: 

There are rumors of wage reductions i in rubber 
plants in the near future and at present all work 
in those plants is being speeded up. A contract 
has been let to a Chicago firm for the building 
of a hotel here at a cost of $1,250,000. The 
Goodyear Rubber Company have an_organiza- 
tion known as Plant Senate and Assembly, which 
so far has functioned against the empioyes. An 
intensive campaign in behalf of the union label 
is being conducted by the printers, bakers and 
other crafts. By making it a part of all speci- 
fications the city has placed all work on the 
eight-hour basis. A local union of boilermakers 
was organized by Brother Mahan. 

Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

The potteries and railroad shops have laid off 
workers. Nearly all the mines have closed 
down. Our label committee is working for the 
advancement of union labeled goods. Local 
unions of electrical workers and stage workers 
were organized and conditions look good for the 
organization of a plumbers’ local union. 

* Chillicothe—Henry E. Oberting: 

An addition to the paper mill is being erected 
here by union labor. Street and bridge work has 
opened up. Our label committee is very active, 
as a result of which sales of union labeled goods 
have increased. 

Elyria.—Chas. H. Kopp: 

The General Phonograph Company have hired 
additional workers. Work is opening up in the 
building trades. We keep a list of stores handling 
union labeled goods posted in our meeting hall. 
We are trying to organize the retail clerks, meat 
cutters, bakery and laundry workers. 


Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

From 25 to 75 workers have been laid off by 
three concerns here. As soon as depression is 
over, we will put drive on to organize workers in 
this locality. Union labeled goods are con- 
stantly demanded. 

Glouster.—D. W. Wallace: 

Through negotiation the carpenters received 
an increase in wages of 10 cents an hour. The 
coal mines have closed down, throwing miners 
out of work. The State Constabulary Bill was 
defeated by a vote of 43 for to 64 against. Local 
unions of letter carriers and rural mail carriers 
have been organized. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Work in the foundries and machine shops is 
still very a. County road. work and bridge 
building has begun. We are continually talking 
the use of the wick label and we find that there 


is quite a demand here for union-made goods, 
but hard to purchase, same due to the apparent 
indifference of the merchants to handle same. 
A law helpful to organized labor has been passed 
by the state with reference to prison-made goods. 

Mansfield.—Emil Aderman: 

Work is booming in the building trades. 
The Tappen Stove Company, operating under 
union agreement, has laid off molders and are 
working only four days a week. Beginning May 
1, painters will receive an increase in w ages of 
10 cents per hour. Our central body is urging 
all union men to purchase only union-made 
articles. 

Zanesville-—Samuel Mills: 

The B. & O. Railroad laid off 110 carmen and 
helpers on April 20. Municipal work of city is 
giving employment to approximately 150 men. 
The glass works and brick yards have each hired 
about 50 additional workers. All union men 
are requested to call for union-label goods when 
making purchases. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hartshorne.—E. C. Robertson: 

A number of coal mines have closed down, 
laying off about 2,500 men. It would be ad- 
visable for men to stay away from here, as we 
Kave more than a surplus of labor to fill vacancies. 
Wages here are about $4 a day. 

Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

Employment is more plentiful in all the build- 
ing trades. The quarries and refineries have 
hired additional workers. The Central Trades 
Council is building a Pride Home. Our city 
ordinance has submitted for referendum a bill on 
convict labeled goods. We urge all union workers 
to purchase union-made goods. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Dan M. Gayton: 

The silk mills, steel mills, shoe factories, cigar 
factories, railroad repair shops and automobile 
plants all have company unions under different 
names. A local union of hodearriers was 
organized at Easton. 

Carbondale.—Thos. J. Monaghan: 

Painters received an increase in wages from 90 
cents to $1 per hour. About 300 miners have 
been laid off. 


Scranton.—M. E. Kane: 

The painters, through negotation, received an 
increased wage to $1 per hour, together with the 
40-hour week. All plants are working on short 
time. Work in the building trade has opened 
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up. The Electric Company here has a company 
union. 
TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

Painters have signed new agreement at $1 per 
hour. The railroad shops are laying off men. 
Lots of new building is going on. The plumbers 
have been locked out since April 1. Organized 
workers are demanding union labeled goods. 
Efforts are under way to organize the retail clerks. 


TEXAS 


Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

Conditions of employment remain about=the 
same. Most of the industries have union agree- 
ments. A committee is working to advance the 
use of union labeled goods. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—Jas. F. Lawson: 

The building industry is on the wane. Plants 
here are running on part time, which, of course, 
makes employment unsteady. Local unions of 
boot and shoe workers, electricians, and stage 
and theater employes were organized. 


WASHINGTON 


Roslyn.—S. R. Justham: 

Coal miners here have union agreements with 
the operators. One small saw mill has started 
up. The use of union labeled goods is being 
urged by Label Committee of the Central Labor 


Union. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Fairmont.—Joe R. Diggs: 

The Fairmont Mining Machine Company has 
laid off 125 men; B. & O. Railroad 60. An $80,- 
000 addition to the Bell Telephone en ay ! and 
a new $200,000 Elks’ Home are being built. 
A general ‘‘open-shop” drive is being launched. 
The West Virginian, a newspaper, is favorable to 
organized labor. Several injunctions have been 
issued against the miners. The local hodcar- 
riers’ union has been reorganized and efforts are 
being made to organize the bakers and chauf- 
feurs and teamsters. 

Mona.—Arthur Holyoak: 

Several mines closed down April 1. Coal 
mining, glass making and building are our prin- 
cipal industries, and all of them have union 
agreements, except the miners. An injunction 
has been granted to prevent miners organizing 
men at continental mine on Scott’s Run at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va 


WISCONSIN 


Lake Geneva.—Claude Downe: 

All trades in this locality have signed agree- 
ments for another year. Our State Federation 
of Labor convention will be held here the third 
week in July. Plans are under way for the 
organizaion of a local plumbers’ union. Good 
results have been obtained in behalf of union 
labeled goods through the efforts of the Labor 
Committee of the Central Labor Union here. 
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New wall beauty we 
for your home 


Your walls painted with Dutch Boy 
white-lead and flatting oil will have 
the soft and silky appearance of a 
rubbed-down job. Moreover, with 
this flat paint you can obtain exactly 
the tints you prefer, for it can be 
tinted to any desirable color. And 
it holds its flat finish and color in- 
definitely no matter how often you 
wash it. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, rrr eee , Sue, Ome &: 


0., 437 Chestnut St. 























WYOMING 


Cheyenne.—Wm. Leonard: 

City Improvement and Road Construction 
Company has employed about 50 men. Work 
has started in the building trades. The railway 
shops here have a company union. The Central 
Labor Union has a committee working in the 
interest of union labeled goods. 


Lander.—Wm. McMahon: 

We are trying to organize a union label league 
in order to create a steady demand for union 
labeled goods. The United Mine Workers have 
agreement with the coal operators here. Con- 
ditions in the builing trades have improved. 


CANADA 


Kitchener, Ontario.—Frank Wieck: 

Big reductions in wages in all plants, and hours 
of labor have increased from 9 to 10 hours. Un- 
employment exists in all trades, due to the fact 
that many people have come in from Great 
Britain and Germany presumably to go on farms, 
but instead have remained here, thus causing 
longer hours of labor and reduced wages to 
Canadians. Complaint was filed with the Prime 
Minister at Ottawa, who advised that immigra- 
tion was necessary for farm help, and these people 
were admitted under that provision. Neverthe- 
less the fact remains they do not migrate to the 
farms when they come, but stay in the cities, and 
Canadians have to suffer by reduced wages and 
increased hours in order to compete with them. 
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Hotel Continental 


**Centre of New York's ACivities’’ 
Broadway at Forty-first St. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Five Minutes from the Pennsylvania and 
Grand Central Terminals; Within Easy 
Access of the Retail Shopping Dis- 
trict and Surrounded by 
Forty Theatres 


300 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Each With Private Bath 
RATES: 

Single: $2.50 $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 
Double: $4.50 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 


COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS 
Our First Consideration 





New York Air Brake Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ALL 


Standard Air Brake 
Equipments 


For Locomotives 
Passenger Cars and 
Freight Cars 


165 Broadway - New York 














CLOWN 
CIGARETTES 


Are Made by Union Workmen 
Under Union Conditions. 


Only the best materials are used, 
which are skillfully blended by work- 
men skilled in their craft. They are 
therefore entitled to a trial by all 
members of organized labor. 

If your dealer does not have them, 
write to the manufacturer for sample. 


Manufactured by the 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 








DUPONT RAYON 
COMPANY 


OLD HICKORY 
TENNESSEE 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 
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The Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 


CLARK MILLS, N.Y. 
Se eS 


CHICAGO SALESROOMS: NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
125 South Market St. 225 Fourth Avenue 














| “The World’s Best Corset”— 


2 
| Spire, - For Health, Comfort and Style 











= nae 








INSIST on WAN-ETA Chocolate Bars and WAN-ETA Cocoa. 
Made Under the Most Sanitary Conditions. 


MASSACHUSETTS CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Longacre Engineering & Construction Co. 





INCORPORATED 
127 N. Dearborn Street PHILADELPHIA, PA, 345 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. WASHINGTON, D. C. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Telephone Central 4660 DETROIT, MICH. Telephone Vanderbilt 1266 





| 








SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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“AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourself from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa., on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: @e>' 











NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 

interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
_ During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FENERATIONIST: and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. t 

SEconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the Amierican Federation of Labor. 

Tuirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in, which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourtu—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firtu—That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST #5 the official ate 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. , EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 
with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous plate in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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THE J. G.. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE 


NEW YORK 








“It is far more economical to pay a few cents more for a good lubricant, than to accept an 


inferior one as a gift.” Do you believe it? 


KEYSTONE LUBRICATING COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Lubricating Engineers 


+ 








PRILADELPHIA, PA. EST. 1884 & 
Ghe FIRST NATIONAL 
The New Armstrong Lor 
Pipe Vise Trademark 





No. X, 14” to 2” pipe 








Made by the 


Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. onty 








stands for the 
ultimate in 
artistic and 
entertaining 
pictures. @& 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
PICTURES 








BYLLESBY ENGINEERING 2 
MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


231 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
SAN DIEGO 


BOSTON 
TACOMA 





TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


41 East 42d Street 
NEW YORK 











General Engineering & 


Management Corporation 
165 Broadway, New York City 


Design—Construction 
Management—Financing 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 














United Piece Dye Works 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of 





All Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
‘Goods, Silk and Wool, All f 


Cotton Goods, Etc. j 
LODI, N. J. 
New York Office: - 132 Madison Avenue 
Mille: - - «= = « Ledi & Hawthorve 
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The Mechanical Hand 
That Cranks Your Car’ 


MADE BY THE 


Eclipse Machine Co. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 





UNITED STATES SMELTING 
Refining and Mining Company 


55 Congress Street, BOSTON 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK 





Executive Offices: 
Sales Office: 





Buyers OF Gold, Silver, Lead, Lead and Zinc Con- 
centrating Matte and Furnace Products 
Propu — AND SELLERS OF Gold, Silver, Se 
Lead, Zinc, Arsenic, naw wy jum, 
and ium 
REFINERS OF Lead Bullion. 


OperaTinG Orrices: Salt Lake City, Utah; Kennett, 
Cal.; Baxter Springs, Kan.; Eureka, Colo., and 
Pachuca, Mexico. 








Strike 


the Athletic 


Equipment 
you wart at 











SUN SHIPBUILDING & 
DRY DOCK COMPANY 


Main Office and Shipyard, Chester, Pa. 
Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
25 Broadway, New Yerk City 





Eight Shipbuilding Ways Three Large Wet Basins 


Two Floating Dry Docks 


11,000 Tons Capacity Each 
Engine Builders Iron Founders 
Boiler Makers 


Builders of High Class Single and Twin Screw 
Passenger and Cargo Vessels; also Bulk 
Oil Tankers up to 600 feet in length. 





Extensive Facilities for Ship, Engine 
and Boiler Repairs 





Sole Licensees— 
Sun-Doxford Opposed-Piston Oil Engines 


Nantasket Beach 
Steamboat Company 


FREDERIC L. LANE, Treas. & Gen’! Mgr. 


Boston’s De Luxe Excursion Line 


NantasKet Beach 2 Plymouth 


Eight Large and Commodious Steamers 
Special Arrangements for Charters and Parties 


Steamers Leave from Rowe’s Wharf 
Boston, Mass. 




















aves 


=) 


SHIP YAR YARDS 
CORPORATION 
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Huther Brothers Saw Mfg. 
Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Saws, Patent Dado Heads, Inserted 
—— a cer with inserts of high 


Saws, Patent 
Box oy Matchers, tporny Renee Cutters, 
Concave Saws, Saw Fitting Machinery, and 


all kinds of special grooving saws. 


Rochester, bad e baad New York 


Gasoline Industrial 
Measuring Oil Storage 
Pumps and and 
Storage Handling 
Tanks Equipment 








GILBERT & BARKER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








EPOCH MAKING IMPROVEMENTS 


Tt inte: atom construction of electric motors now 

ly copied and approved by all electrical 
macafesturess was invented, developed and first 
meentyeeeret at this company. 

BALL electric motors were first de- 
veloped ta po I by this company. What 
other improvements in motor one & during = 
Past twen years compare wi 
achievements? 


A.C. or D.C. Motors—34 to 1,000 H. P. 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC COMPANY 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
Sales Offices in principal cities 


Hegeman-Harris Company 


BUILDERS 


360 Madison Ave. New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone Murray Hill 5362 








Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Mfg. Co. 


WILKES-BARRE - PENNA. 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 


An | See £4 
en men, equi 

motors jern plant ond to 
undertake —— con- 
struction anywhere 


120 Liberty Street City ef New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 











Invest Your Dollars 
Treasury Savings Certificates 


THE SOUNDEST INVESTMENT 
IN THE WORLD 








Air Compressors, Condensers, 
Turbo Blowers, Rock Drilling 
Machinery, Oil Engines, 
Pneumatic Tools. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 
the World Over 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


ll Broadway New Yerk 
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BUY U. S. TREASURY 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES - 





I 











YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
—== Safes and Vaal 


























FACTORY - - - - YORK, PA. 
Peabody Coal Company McClellan & Junkersfeld 
CHICAGO Incorporated 

Founded 1883 Engineering and Construction 
—- Power Developments — Indus- 
Operating trial Plants—Examinations— 
Forty-four Mines in Illinois, Indiana, Reports— Management 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Oklahoma 
and Wyoming, with annual capacity 68 Trinity Place, NEW YORK 
of 26,000,000 tons. _ | CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS 














PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass - - Mirrors -- Paints-- Brushes 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities 














THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 
OFFICES ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Seat Pht Benjamin Moore & Co. Riou 
Cement Coating Paints,Varnishes and Muresco wer nm 

. CHicace Ccsttesaet Japans and Driers 
White Enamel Underbody CLEVELAND Tonowre Impervo Varnishes | 




















Sim on SX 


4 
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The Nolde and Horst 
Company 


Manufacturers of Fine Hosiery 
READING - - PENNSYLVANIA 





Greenville Finishing 
Company, Inc. 


DYERS and PRINTERS. FINE 
FABRICS A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, R. I. 














BUY 
TREASURY 
SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


and increase your 
income as well as 
independence. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., ta. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














Buy 
United States 
TREASURY SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


CHR. VOLZING & SON, INC. 
New York 


Armstrong Cork Company 
B 


General Office 
Pittsburgh $3 $3 Pa. 








BUY 


U. S. Treasury 
Savings Certificates 














Incorporated $75,000.00 Telephone Connection 


B. E. Grant Company 
General Contractors 
Trocking—Sand, Gravel aod Crashed Stone 
OIL DISTRIBUTORS 
BOSTON, MASS. 

STABLES 
99 West Cedar Street 


LEDGE 
South Huntington Avenue 
Boston 


Boston 


SAND PIT 
Medfield, Mass. 








Parke’s Newport Coffee 


The World’s Finest 
Distinctive in Body and Flavor 


Packed in Lithographed Cans 
1 Ib. and 3 Ibs. Net 
Whole Bean or Steel Cut 


L. H. PARKE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
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YOU MUSTN’T GROW OLD 


Nature never intended us to grow old. 
Keeping the arteries soft and pliant is 
a matter of intelligent food selection and 
rational exercise. Avoid hardening of the 
arteries and the self-poisoning that comes from 
undigested foods by eating 


SHREDDED WHEAT 
Made Only by 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Makers of Hard and Flexible 
Vulcanized Fibre Sheets, 
Rods, Tubes and Specialties. 


BRIDGEPORT PENNSYLVANIA 





. = 








United Fireproofing 
Company 


Engineers and 
General Contractors 


“ANYTHING IN LEAD” 


Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Ulco Lead 
Wool, Lead Traps and Bends, 
Solder, Lead-Lined Chemical 
Apparatus, Acid Valves 
and Pumps. 




















The Hanna Furnace Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








8 West 40th Street New York City UNITED LEAD COMPANY 
Phone Longacre 8850-1 111 BROADWAY 3 NEW YORK 
T.. S$. C.’s 
—an Investment for You Subscribe to the 
TREASURY SAVINGS CERTIFICATES AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
are especially adapted to investment 
requirements. $1 a Year 














CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 


AGuIRRE, PorTo Rico 











Quality Lubricants Since 1855 


SWAN @ FINCH OIL CORPORATION 


§22 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW, YORK 
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TROJAN POWDER COMPANY Pittsburgh Meter Company 


Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


For All Kinds of Water MetersanaGas Meters 


Quarry Operations Excavating and 


Mining Operations Construction Work 7800 Susquehanna St. 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Magazines and Distributing points in all 
important consuming localities NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
Mille at Seiple, Pa.; Rebert, Cal, COLUMBIA, S. C. LOS ANGELES = SEATTLE 











Ae B Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 


CORSETS || we seman 
Copper Carbonate 


Ammonia 


: Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 
Att Leading Retailers Collodion Suipieer Flour 


STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY | | 1% Worth Suret. =. NEW vORK 











| 








A. F. OF L. DIRECTORY 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


WILLIAM GREEN, President................................... A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President. —............- 25 Gilmore Street, Wollaston, Mass. 

FRANK DUFFY, Second Vice-President..................Carpenters’ Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

T. A. RICKERT, Third Vice-President.................Room 506, 175 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. - 

JACOB FISCHER, Fourth Vice-President............... 222 East Michigan Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

MATTHEW WOLL, Fifth Vice-President................ Room 701, 166 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, II. 

MARTIN F. RYAN, Sixth Vice-President.............503 Hall Bldg.; Kansas City, Mo. 

JAMES WILSON, Seventh Vice-President.............. Second National Bank Bldg., Cin- 


einnati, Ohio. 
JAMES P. NOONAN, Eighth Vice-President.......... ee Building, Washington, 


FRANK MORRISON, Secretary.... A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


DANIEL J. TOBIN, Treasurer 222 East Michigan Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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HONESTY 


Not only is Honesty the best policy, it is the only 
policy on which a great, permanently successful 
business can be built. 

“Honesty in advertising” was the slogan that blazed 
a trail and now the dishonest fakir is pretty well kept 
out of print. 

Honesty in merchandising is coming to be taken 
for granted and the world of business is revolving 
more and more into the sunlight of truth. 

It has been demonstrated that the manufacturer 
who is showing a steady increase in the volume of 
business is one who is making something that people 
want, putting honest quality into his product and 
merchandising it for what it is at a price that shows 
him a narrow but honest profit. 

We have increased the output of a smal! mill to a 


daily capacity of 70,000 barrels. 
4 We expect to continue increasing 
that volume because our entire 


organization is trained to give our 
customers the best possible quality 
and service. 


GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 


Wasupurn Crossy COMPANY 
Mills at Minneapolis, Minn. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sansas City, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 
Louisville, Ky. Great Falls 
and Kalispell, Mont. 
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Strong railroads in your strong box 
TRENGTH of purpose built the great American 


Railway Systems—and strength of purpose starts men 
on the road to financial independence through regular 
investment in well-secured bonds. 

A good railroad bond makes a good beginning—the man 
who invests in such a bond buys a security backed by 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of our national 
public necessities. 

Let us send you our list of carefully selected railroad 
and other bonds which meet our exacting standards of 
character and strength. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


Co ee TTT MTNA UUM TMM MMMM UMMM 11 














Autocar 


GaS and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 Branches in 46 cities 


Send for illustrated vocational book covering your own line of business 




















What Is the Young 
Woman’s Favorite Food? 


ROBABLY sweets would rank first. But everybody 
knows how young women like salads. And the 
best salads are those you make at home—with Mazola. 


It’s simple as can be to make Mazola Mayonnaise— 
as good as any you’ve ever eaten in the finest hotel. 
You’re always sure of its purity—that it contains fresh 
eggs. And Mazola Mayonnaise stays sweet and firm 
without separating or becoming rancid. 


For every salad dressing, in fact—Mayonnaise, French 
dressing, Tartare Sauce and the like—Mazola is equal 
to the finest imported oils. And it doesn’t cost any- 
where near as much. 


FREE —Beautifully illustrated 64-page Corn 
Products Cook Book. Write Corn Products 
Refining Company, Dept. No. 35, Argo, Illinois. 





MAIL POUCH 


THE ORIGINAL PACKAGE 
CHEWING TOBACCO 


The Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 




















